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HOWES, BABCOCK & EWELL, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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Eureka peoeiving and Warehouse Separators, 4 ie 


| DOVE Et EN LIRELY [SAGA UIE Seem, ad " 


With Capacities Ranging from 
oa 


£100 10 1000 BUSHELS PER HOUR‘ 


Receiving Separ rator. _—SADDRESS 


COCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ee oF 


(Different Sizes Built.) 


Kurth s Patent Improved Gockle Seiarstr. 


Combines Large Capacity with Good Quality of Work, 


: ~ ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES. 


Also built in combination with 


Richardson’s Dustless Oat Separator. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Beardslee’s Patent Grain Cleaner, 


Li +h will clean the wheat to suit any purpose, for Elevators or Warehouses. 
= ‘LOW PRICES FOR EXCELLENT MACHINES. 

_ Adaress us for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars. 
Manufacturers of Perforated Metals for all purposes. Sold at Lowest Prices. 


Se ee 


For further information send for Special 
Circulars. 


‘ wate 
Warehouse Separator. 


_ B. PERRY & SON, 
Architects and General Contractors. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 
Mill and Hlevator Machinery Furnished at Lowest Rates, 


Office, 321 Hennepin Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CUTLER’S IMPROVED STEAM DRYER. 


Especially Adapted to the wants of Hominy and Kiln-Dried Meat 
Manufacturers. 

The Only Steam Dryer that has been in successful operation thirteen years. 

The Only Steam Dryer having steam pipes with solid ends. 

The Only Steam Dryer with steam pipes attached at one end only. 

The Only Steam Dryer haying only one working joint. 

The Only Steam Dryer in which every possible hability of leakage and damage from expansion 
and contraction of its parts is obviated. 

The Only Steam Grain Dryer that has a system of positive circulation by which steam must move 
constantly A oaen every pipe. 

Dries the most delicate substance thoroughly without injuring the appearance or flavor. It will 
bring back to grade damp and sticky grain. Does not increase the fire risk. Simple in construction. 
Furnished at low price. Cost of operating small. In six different sizes costing from $250.00 to $850.00. 


CUTLER c& CoO., 


North Wilbraham and South Framingham, Mass. 


BAUMANN & LOTZ, 


Rooms 57 & 59 Metropolitan Block, CHICAGO, 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, 


For the Erection of 


GRAIN BHLEVATVORS. 


Refer to ARMOUR, DOLE & CO., Chicago, MUNGER, WHEELER & CO., Chicago, 
C. BR. I. & P. R. R. CO., Chicago. 


AS ABOVE.C— 


B. PERRY. E. C. PERRY. 


Third Floor, Room 56 (Hennepin Block). 


Send for Circular, 


Wm. H. Lotz, 


Epwarp BAUMANN 
2 Mechanical Engineer. 


Architect. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Nees! 2 Stinwen Etevaron ENeines: 


| Over 300 in use in Grain Elevators in the West. 


! BOTH STATIONARY AND PORTABLE. 
|. CORRESPONDENCE AND ORDERS SOLICITED 


SKINNER & WOO ERIE, PA. 


oDUc’s, . 7 : RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


mim 
I 


1} 


Richmond, Indiana, 


Manufacturers of. 


mr, Improved Milling Machinery 
-p 1%. PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


T.F. ROWLAND, 


ae SOLE MAN’. i) i) THE BEST MADE. 
a= BROOKLYN,N.Y. ————— 


THE IMPROVED CUMMER AuTowaric CNG SIMPLE CHEAP KONG AND DURABLE. 


We build FIVE Glasses of Engines. All Wrought 


No Steam-Engine Establishment 
IRON. 


Zam Mh 


in the U. 8.isas well equipped as Za 


ours for doing first-class work, 
=. Send for Catalogue No.10. Please mention this paper. 


= : THE CUMMER ENGINE CO., Cleveland, 0, 
Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston, Mass., 


bf, 


» 
~ | 
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It Carries 


It Does Clean Work sccas 


Patented June 18, 1882, 


Ear Corn, 
= am Wet or Dry 
: AND Malt, 
S A ISB | R y ° (' | \ » 1s Indispensable a 
ie Allows No Mixing of Grain. =<: 
109 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. Mills, Elevators, OWS 0 IXIn 0 rain Saw Dust, 
Ware Houses, Tan Bark, 
WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE—— = et MANUFACTURED BY THB Stone, 
BOSTON BELTING CO., Dintiieien ¢ Cinders, 
——MANUFACTURERS oF — Glucose Works. 1 Clay, 
Rubber Belting, Packing, # Staren‘raciones, Harrison Conveyor Co., fier. 
Saw Mills. 
ubber Belting, Packing, Hose, sera ae 
eG = Brick Yards, 16 West Lake St., Blocks, 
7 ee re atent Stretched amoone Sige Coal ane Packages, 
makes, and are unocialig adupicdion Pe egcece CELICAGO, ITs. Fe, Ete. 
evators, oe % 


We refer all buyers of Elevator Belts to Messrs 
Munger, Wheeler & Co., Messrs. Armour, D 

Co., Messrs. J. & E. Buckingham, and to al’ 
the Brewers and Malsters in the Cit: y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


We would respectfully call the attention of 
Elevator Builders and Elevator Own- 
ers to the following large Elevators belted by 
us during the past two years. 


Indianapolis, Imda, 


Be Baal Elevator, Sees = eee Chicago. Advance Elevator ee es Nie Races East St. Louis j Manufacturers of 
In Central « P eo Peki kin Union E levator... pete i © 
entral ‘ eoria & Pekin en Elevator.- eoria ! 
is, Big Four Elevator......_....2222. Cincinnati. ik q Elevator. Machiner y 
Wabash “ Natrow Gauge tina aoe Toledo. y= 
abash s olie cs Tee ee Soliets ayi= 
Western Indiana Elevator-- Strater Bross. F< ee Om Cen ee Louisville. -— | Iron and Wood Elevator Boots, 


Union Elevator 


and many smaller Elevators. Elevator Cups, Shellers, Porta- 
ble Mills, Grain Cleaners, 
Grain Dumps and Scales, 
Engines, Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and 
Belting. 


Plans made to order, show- 
ing handtest and best ar- 
rangements for handling 
grain economically. 


_--Omah 
Bi AT Pe Connell Bluffs 


We also furnish at short notice Elevator Buckets and Bolts, such as are used in the above mention- 
ed Elevators. Cotton Belts for flour mills. Packing of all kinds. Pure oak tanned Leather Belting. 
MILL SUPPLIES AND RUBBER GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 

—_— eee 


JARVIS PATENT FURNACE. 


FOR SETTING STEAM BOILERS. 


Economy of fuel, with increased capacity of steam 
power. Like the Siemans Process, it utilizes the waste 
gases with hot air on top of the fire. Burns all kinds of 
wet hops, sawdust, logwood chips, slack coal, etc. Send 
for circular, YY 
PUND ENGINEERING CO., Western Ag’ts, 

709 Market St., St.Louis. 130 W. “2a St., Cincinnati. 

88 Market St., Chicago. 


DOT 


Send for 160 page pamphlet. 


, Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE WORKS OF POOLE & HUNT, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


* 


' The great and rapid progress in our day in the im- 
provements in appliances and tools in all the great 
lines of manufacture is largely due to the perfection 
‘and uniformity with which these appliances are them- 
selves made by machinery. In the early days of the 
great engineers, delays and failures occurred constantly 
from the impossibility of getting the various parts of 
" apparatus properly and accurately constructed. For Watt 
to obtain a perfect cylin- 


workshops are handsomely and substantially built of 
stone and brick, and in the area adjacent to the office is 
a stone and fire-proof building for the reception of rec- 
ords, letter-files and other papers of value. The whole 
establishment is lighted by gas made upon the premises. 

The iron foundry, pattern-shop, melting house, brass 
foundry, blacksmith and machine shops, pattern-loft, 
tool-room and every department connected with this ex- 
tensive establishment are all systematically arranged 
and supplied with every modern appliance for doing the 
best work. Some 300 to 400 workmen can be advanta- 


throughout the Southern and Southwestern States, as 
well as many in the Northern, Middle, Eastern and 
Northwestern, offer proofs of the skill and workmanship 
shown in the machinery from these perfectly appointed 
shops. 

Among the manufactures of Messrs. Poole & Hunt are 
included saw-mills, paint mills, flouring mill machin- 
ery, an improved patent mixer for paints, white lead, 
fertilizers, etc., gearing for cotton and other mills, 
hydrostatic presses, white lead works, and oil mill 
machinery. They have an unusually large stock of 
miscellaneous patterns, 


der in which a piston 


| « and their facilities for 


shipment in every direc- 


would move air tight, 


would have then been a 


tion cannot be surpassed. 


miracle of handicraft. 


They possess one of the 


best equipments in this 


Now the most delicate 


parts of the complex mod- 


ern watch can be made in 
limitless numbers, and, 
when brought together, 
they will fit accurately 
and at once move on in- 
dexing without failure the 
seconds of time. We pre- 
sent to our readers on this 
page a sketch of one of 
these grand machine-mak- 
ing manufacturies of one 
of our seaboard cities, 
which is particularly re- 
sponding to the demand 
that skill be united to in- 
telligence and ingenuity 
in developing the limitless 
industrial resources of our 
country. 

The foundry and ma- 
chine works of Messrs. 
Pootn & Hunt, located 


country for the manufact- 


ure of machine molded 
mill gearing. We may 
add that they have in ad- 
dition, fine patterns for 
Horizontal Belt Convey- 
eors, Tripping Machines, 
Elevator Boots, Heads, 
Legs for unloading barges, 
Bin Bottom Valves, Ship- 
ping Spouts, Register 
Valves, etc. A number 
of the largest elevators in 
the country haye been sup- 
plied with machinery, 
both general and special, 
by Messrs. Poole & Hunt, 
amply testifying to the ap- 
preciation in which their 
work is held. 


Earzy this year Judge 
Barnum, of this city, held 


at Woodbury, a suburb of 

Baltimore, Md., have been 

in operation for the past twenty-two years, with a steady 
rising reputation for the excellence of their work. The 
workshops cover eight acres of ground, with a reserve 
of five acres for future development. Our engraving 
gives a view of the works as now established. The 
office is a substantial stone building, 44 feet square, 
three stories high, and thoroughly warmed by steam. 
The business offices occupy the first floor; the second 
Contains the rooms where all the innumerable designs 
of the machinery required in this vast business are 
drawn by a corps of skilled draughtsmen, while the third 
offers a repository for their drawings, all classified, la- 
belled and conveniently arranged in drawers. The office 
has telephonic connection with the city offices, The 


POOLE & HUNT’S MANUFACTURING WORKS, BALTIMORE, MD. 


geously employed, for whose comfort the employers take 
special care, so treating them as to create mutual confi- 
dence and care for the interests of the firm. 

The iron foundry is 308 feet long and 60 feet wide; the 
machine shop is 480 feet long and 60 feet wide; the 
smeltry is 180x53 feet; the boiler shop is 175x70 feet, 
and the pattern shop 168x40 feet. Throughout the en- 
tire establishment will be found the most approved ma- 
chinery, tools and appliances required in the production 
of castings and machinery of the best quality as to ma- 
terial and workmanship. The firm manufacture steam 
engines, boilers, the Leffel Double Turbine, shafting, 
gearing, pulleys, hangers, and every variety of mill ma- 
chinery. Hundreds of mills, elevators, and 4actories, 


that a Board of Trade cer- 

tificate is not property, in 
contradiction of an opinion previously delivered by Judge 
Gardner and subsequently affirmed by the Appellate 
Court, and therefore dismissed the attachment suit of 
Abram Netter, for the use of James C. King and Bernard 
Curtis v. The Board of Trade, which was brought to reach 
Netter’s certificate of membership to satisfy a judgment 
for $4,553.27. The court affirmed the decision of the 
lower court. Disregarding altogether the question, Judge 
Barnum decided that the court of appeal was of opin- 
ion that a membership certificate could not be reached 
by attachment. It could not be shown that the defend- 
ant had property for the plaintiff, as Netter himself 
was the holder of the certificate, and not the Board of 
Trade. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, Mina 


GRAIN SPECULATION AND THE ILLIN- 
OIS LEGISLATURE. 


The subject of grain speculation with its various pe- 
culiar terms, such as corners, futures, options, puts and 
calls, and the more opprobrious application, bucket 
shops, is one of perennial interest. This interest, how- 
ever, has been much intensified during the past two or 
three weeks by the recent sessions in our city, of the 
committee appointed by the Illinois State Legislature to 
obtain information upon this subject from every availa- 
bte source in consideration of a number of measures 
pending, intended to check the acknowledged evils of 
this business. One of these bills aims to prevent en- 
tirely the sale of grain or ether products by any person, 
who does not actually own them at the time of sale. It is 
very specific in its prohibition of such sales and of all 
dealings expressed by the terms, puts, calls, spreads, 
straddles, etc., making the offenders liable to criminal 
prosecution and severe penalties. This committee, 
whose sessions commenced on April 26, and have con- 
tinued nearly to the present time, had before them the 
prominent members of the Board of Trade, and grain 
dealers, as well as representative bucket shop proprie- 
tors, such as the notorious Augustus W. Nohe,at present 
out of business, and H. B. Peabody, of the “ Metropoli- 
tan Grain Exchange.” It cannot be said that any thing 
new has been developed by these examinations, or any 
disclosures of facts made that have not been already 
fully presented to our readers and to the public through 
the press. Nor does it appear that, after more than ten 
years’ grappling with this complex subject, and much 
hasty and crude legislation, which only appears a dead 
letter on our statute books that the law-making wisdom 
of to-day will be able by law to prevent the abuse of le- 
gitimate business customs, and principles essential in 
the conduct of commierce and traffic, and the most im- 
portant factors in the development of national, as well 
as individual wealth and prosperity. ‘ Corners” are by 
all an admitted evil, and their suppression, without des- 
troying the necessary customs of trade, has been an ob- 
ject that the Board has kept actively in view for the past 
twenty years; they are again ‘‘ protective” in conditions 
of trade, involving unexpected emergencies, and as is 
generally admitted often by legitimate measures on the 
part of regular dealers, surprised by some unexpected 
trade accidents, whose original intentions were bona fide 
dealings; so far, the means of their prevention without 
detriment to trade have not been discovered. The bucket 
shops are admitted to be an unmitigated evil, leading 
into the enticing ways of gambling those of small 
means, the young, the needy, and the unwary. But they 
are protected by all the legal forms of the regular board, 
even to sufficient actual deliveries to permit them to au- 
daciously claim their actual transactions to be fully in 
equal proportion to those ‘of the former, especially the 
adjunct, the Open Board. To prevent their obtaining 
the influence necessary to their operations as to market 
quotations has thus far been only a temporary obstruc- 
tion with no promise of ultimate success. The central 
question with the committee has been, what is the dif. 
ference, in a moral or business point of view, between 
that undetermined, but immensely, the larger portion of 
the transactions of the Board, that are admitted to be 
purely speculative, and those of the bucket shops. It 
may be impossible to show in their underlying princi- 
ples any real difference, but practically the differences 
are immense. The bucket shop is purely for gambling 
purposes, with every inducement thereto, with only real 
transactions sufficient to cover the others by legal forms. 
The great and fundamental object of the Board of Trade 
is to promote in every way practicable the interests of 
trade and commerce, to bring more closely together the 
producer and the consumer, separated widely by seas 
and continents; and this it does effectually by that all 
important moiety of its real sales and transfers. The 
rules of the Board in no way recognize transactions not 
real as to intentions, while it must practically admit, as 
in the clearing house arrangements of banks and stock 
exchanges, the propriety and advantage of many agreed 
settlements in the vast complications and exigencies of 
trade. In all cases the parties interested may demand 
the actual transfer of the goods bought or sold and be 
sustained. With rare exceptions do any of the members 
of the Board, though compelled by policy and custom 
to use the funds intrusted to them for speculation, en- 
courage, or in fact do otherwise than discourage this 
universal mania for gain by, the short fascinating 


method of speculation. In the main, the evils and in- 
juries resulling from these transactions fall upon the 
heads of those engaged in them, who are generally great 


capitalists and large monied firms, and the penalties are | 


those of the unwritten laws of natural consequence that 
no legislature could enact or execute. 


THE CHICAGO ELEVATORS. 


Chicago is famous for her elevators, and justly so 
when they can store away in their capacious pockets 
25,000,000 bushels of grain. For the past few weeks, 
however, the elevators have been crowded to their ut- 
most. The departure of so many grain vessels in the 
past two weeks has done much to lighten the load, but 
it is still heavy enough, as grain keeps coming in over 


all the roads and the canal. The river was full of loaded: 


ships before the opening of navigation, it being esti- 
mated that fully 25,000,000 bushels of grain were afloat, 
besides, the 16,500,000 bushels in the elevators. The ele- 
vators, it must be remembered, can never be full on ac- 
count of different grades and different grains being 
kept apart. The different elevators, their railroad con- 
nections, and their respective capacities are as fol- 
lows: 
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. & Q. Elevator E, owned by Armour & Dole, 
have been put in operation since January 1. It is a 
monster building, and has all the latest improvements. 
Its capacity, as shown, is 1,000,000 bushels. 


RAPID GRAIN HANDLING. 


The mammoth grain elevator at Port Richmond, Phil- 
adelphia, lately performed a remarkable feat in the rapid 
loading’ of grain. On the south side was the magnifi- 
cent iron steamship Ossian, bound to Cork for orders, 
and awaiting her cargo of 72,000 bushels of corn. Some 
time ago Superintendent Gleason, who has charge of 
the elevator, had succeeded in loading 45,000 bushels of 
grain on the Mark Lane in one hour, and a few days 
afterward had beaten this surprising feat by putting 54,- 
000 bushels on the Carlisle in fifty-eight minutes. To 
appreciate the magnitude of the work performed it. is 
necessary to understand that the grain was taken from 
the storage bins, lowered to the ground floor, thence 
taken to the top of the elevators, weighed, and then shot 
down into the vessel’s hold. Ata given signal the great 
machinery was set in motion, and eleven of the eigh- 
teen elevators began their work, scooping up the grain 
at arate of more than 1,000 bushels a minute, During 
the first half hour more than 32,000 bushels of grain had 
been loaded. As the hold began to fill the work was 
necessarily slower; but when the hour had expired the 
count showed that 61,000 bushels had been elevated, 
weighed, and loaded in the sixty minutes, the fastest 
time ever made in loading a ship with grain. 


Late Patents. 


Issued on April 10, 1883. 


Grain Car Door.—Winfield 8. Voorhis and George 
H. Houser, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 275,735. 
Filed August 29, 1882. 


‘Grary Car Door.—Edward M. Wilcox, Omaha, Neb., 
assignor of one-third to James Morris, same place. (Ne 
model.) No. 275,448. Filed December 6, 1882. 


ConvEyor.—William H. Felthousen, Baltimore, Md. - 
(No model.) No. 275,758. Filed March 12, 1883. 


Corn SHELLER.—Charles P. Ferrier, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 276,523. Filed Sanuary 3, 1883. 


Issued on April 17, 1883. it 
Bex CovrLine.—Carl Eibee, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 275,896. Filed January 25, 1883. 


Screw Convreyor.—Towner K. Webster and John 
Chivill, Chicago, Ill., assignors to the Webster & Com- — 
stock Manufacturing Company, same place. (Ne 
model.) No. 276,108. Filed January 18, 1883. 


Issued on April 24, 1883. 

CockLE ScrEEN.—John B. Cornwall, Moline, Ill,, as- 
signor to the Barnard & Lea’s Manufacturing Company, 
same place. (No model.) No. 276,523. Filed Decem- 
ber 11, 1882. 


~ Loose Puttny.—George H. Albee, Neenah, Wis. (No 
model.) No. 276,208. Filed February 16, 1888. 


Banp Putitny.—Wallace H. Dodge, Mishawaka, Ind. 
(No model.) No 276,230. Filed March 3, 1888. 


Issued on May 1, 1883. } 
Ber Fastenrne.—Mirtillo A. Nye, Charlotte, Mich. 
(No. model.) No. 276,620. Filed September 14, 1882. 


CoMBINED PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATOR, CONVEYOR 
AND CLEANER.—Mahlon Randolph, New York, assignor 
of one-half to Margaret A. Case, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No 
model.) No. 276,879. Filed July 18, 1882. 

Graty ScouRER.—Swan Hanson, Moline, and J. Silas 
Leas, Rock Island, assignors to the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company, Moline, Ill. (No model.) No 
276,776. Filed December 7, 1882. 

Grain SHOvEL.—Michael W. Hanley, Chicago, Ill. 
(No. model.) No. 276,684. Filed October 30, 1882. 


RUST IN WHEAT. 


Rust is a low type of plants of the spore-bearing series, 
and belonging to the class Fung?. As a fungoid growth, 
its position is nearly intermediate between the highest 
and lowest forms. The rust which commonly infests 
our cereals, is technically known as Puceinia Granimts. 
Before mychology had become a subject of investiga- 
tion, it was the popular belief among the agricultural 
classes that the presence of rust was due directly to the 
Barberry bush growing in the vicinity of wheat fields. 
Just in what manner the Barberry bush produced rust 
on the wheat no one knew, or even sought to under- 
stand, but repeated operations strengthened and molded 
their belief into what they considered a pretty well es- 
tablished rule. Many without investigating the subject 
denounced the whole theory as one of the worst of ab- 
surdities. They were not disposed to treat such opin- 
ions with the slightest consideration. Later, however, 
more careful investigations have shown that these opin- 
ions were not entirely without reason. The fungus com- 
mon to Barbary is Hetdéum berberidis, and belongs to a 
wholly different family from that of Puceenia graminis. 
Strange as it may appear, mycologists have succeeded in 
producing P. graminis from the spores of the Weidium 


berberidis, and the reverse operation has been performed _ ‘Gg 


with like success. These experiments lend a consider- 
able influence in support of the theory that the Bar- 
berry is a cause of rust. Another strange feature in the 
development of rust, which mycologists claim they have 
clearly made out, is, that the grain rust and the grain 
smut are merely different forms of the same species. The 
smut being the mature form, and producing the mature 
spores, by which the species is perpetuated. This takes 


from the rust the right to be called a separate species, me 


as it was formerly so called, and in strictness gives it 
the name of the undeveloped form of smut. 


The U. 8. Government are using large numbers of The 
Howe Scales. Borden, Selleck & Co., Agents, Chicago, 
Illinois. \ ao. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF THE AMERICAN 
SPECULATOR. 


In the Mark Lane Hupress of March 26 is the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘The following terms, new to the Eng- 
| lish vocabulary on this side of the Atlantic, but familiar 
} in the mouths of American corn dealers as household 
- words, appear in asingle number of the Cincinnati Price 
Current: ‘Puts, calls, spreads, straddles and bucket- 
i shops.’ Will some American reader kindly explain 
| _ each of these charming additions to our mother tongue? 
Weare told that we don’t understand pure English on 
| this side of the duck-pond, and itis only as a humble and 
| docile inquirer—simple, but willing to learn—that I ap- 
| __ peal to some wiser cousin who dwells where English 
___ undefiled and petroleum eternally spring forth.” 
aa We may not be able to give so good an explanation of 
these terms as some of our readers who have had an ex- 
perience such as we have never had, but perhaps we can 
convey some idea of the significance of the terms re- 
ferred to. 


A “put” is a privilege to deliver a certain article at a 
specified price, quantity and option, or period of deliv- 
ery, for which the purchaser pays the amount of pre- 
mium stipulated, and a “call” is a like privilege to de- 


ie _ mand a specified article, as stipulated, in quantity and 
time of delivery, at the stated price. If the market 
should be against the party who pays for the privilege, 
ie * his limit of loss ends with the amount paid, but if it 


goes in his favor, he may call for settlement of differ- 
ences between the contract price and current price at the 
time of maturity of privilege. These deals are not uni- 

versally regarded legitimate. It is well to consider the 

| _ term “delivery ” in these as in other option transactions 


oi ‘as equivalent to contemplated settlement of differences 
between quotations. : 
he _ The terms “spread”. and “straddle” are understood 


margin between different markets over the cost of trans- 

_ portation from one to the other, and the “ property” is 
___ sold in one and bought in the other, with a view of these 
differences being equalized; also, where there is an unu- 
sual disparity between the present or near future options 
and subsequent options which must be equalized event- 

_ ually, and one is sold against a like purchase of the 
‘g other, to make the difference in the ultimate adjustment. 

_ There may be some other features to this style of trad- 

- ing, and these explanations may not fully cover the 

case. 
_ A “bucket-shop” is a term given to a broker’s office 
where “trading” is on current quotations of Chicago 
markets, the broker himself carrying the deal instead of 
4 “transmitting an “order” to a ‘commission ” merchant 
4 at Chicago, The operator buys or sell as he wishes at 
the latest quotation, puts up his margin, and pays a 
_ commission, very much after the fashion that “ business” 
is done on the Chicago Board of Trade, excepting that 
__ it is avowedly trading on quotations, and not on “wind” 
or “property,” and it accommodates smaller “operators,” 
and gives facility for closing deals at once, at any stage 
_ of the market. The bucket shop man takes his chances 
on the probability that his customer will be wrong as 
often as right and perhaps more so: “ Bucket-shops ” 
have been understood to be places affording opportuni- 
ties for small trades, and no actual delivery of prop- 
‘ erty contemplated. They have been well termed a 
“clearing house for speculators,’ as they generally have 
ared their pockets. They are now going into obscu- 
nO asa result of the policy of the Chicago Board of 
le in objecting to the transmission of telegraphic. 
ae reports from that place to them. This is due | 
olly to the virtuous indignation of the commission | 
chant, for as the operator in a bucket shop is known 
{to want “ property,” the commission merchant of Chi- 
ago cannot consider himself robbed of any possible 
“order” by the bucket shop man--unless the commis- 
nm merchant confesses to himself that he, too, is tak- 
x dealson “ quotations,” and no delivery contempla- 
—Cincinnuti Price Current. 


_ to refer to the transactions of operators who discover a 


rmentier, the French scientist, declares that the best 
of storing wheat, retaining the seed-germinating 
food-making principles in their perfection, is to 
oroughly dry and clean the grain, packing the pro- 
jon in dry, clean sacks kept apart from each other. 
should also be taken to preserve as low a tempera- 
‘as possible in the granary all the time the wheat is 
there, 


THE NORRIS PATENT PULLEY COVER. 


Every user of power who employs belts must have felt: 
the great want of some device to prevent the slipping of 
belts. Sticky substances, such as tar, resin and the like, 
have frequently been employed, but with only limited 
and temporary advantage, for reasons which are appar- 
ent to every thoughtful person. Belts that have more to 
do than there is friction between the belt and pulley, 
must necessarily slip; and as this friction is the result 


‘of the pressure of the belt upon the pulley, to increase 


the friction the belt is tightened. Then if the belt still 
slips, the only inference is that it is overloaded. The 
polished face of the pulley betrays the overloaded belt. 
With the slipping of the belt there is a loss of motion 
and a loss of power. How great this loss of power is, 
even many very practical men are not aware of. An 
actual test made some time ago in New York City, 
showed that a five inch belt running about a thousand 
feet per minute, driving light machinery, would trans- 
mit just five horse-power, without slipping. A dynamo- 
meter showed that when eyen a slight additional load 
was put on, the belt would slip and transmit only three 


THE NORRIS PATENT PULLEY COVER. 


and a half ‘horsepower. When its additional load was 
thrown off the belt would again transmit five horse- 
power without slipping. It can be seen from this how 
vast must be the loss from slipping belts. 

It was to meet the universally felt want of some means to 
prevent the slipping of belts that Tar Norris PaTenr 
PuuLey Cover was designed. It is made of rubber and 
canvas, or of double leather, and the method of its ap- 
plication is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
The best material for the surface of a pulley is pure 
rubber; but as pure rubber does not wear well, and has 
not body enough for itself, canvas is introduced to give 
it strength to resist the pull of the belt and the wear, and 
still have the surface elasticity to give the great fric- 
tional resistance to slip, that is necessary to do the work, 
The cover is made with alternate layers of the best elas- 
tic rubber and canvas—four layers of rubber and three 
of canvas. The canvas is cut straight, so as to give it 
the greatest strength with the least material. The cover 
is made from two to six inches wide; on one edge isa 
lip of one-ply canvas, one-half inch wide; and on the 
other a rebate that the lip will fill when the cover is 
wound spirally around the pulley. This lip and rebate 
is to join the cover together across the face of the pul- 
ley by cementing so that the cover is as a whole, one. 
One end of the cover is riveted to the pulley, and wound 
spirally on until the whole face is covered, and the other 
end is riveted, as can be seen in the accompanying cut. 
The cover is not like rubber belting, as that is made as 
firm as possible, without any elasticity, while this is 
made with as much surface elasticity as possible. 

This cover is found of great value in grain elevators, 
where heavy work is done, and we notice that among 
its users are a number of prominent elevators. L. B. 
Shaw, President of the Grain Warehousing Co., of New 
York City says of it: “ More than one thousand dol- 
lars worth of it has been in use in our Grain Elevators, 
at the Atlantic Docks, for the past five years, we take 
the present opportunity to state to you that it is a great 
thing to save power and motion, also belts and journals. 
As to its durability, though subjected to heavy and 
almost constant service, it is apparently as good as at 
first. In fact, when it admits of no friction from slip- 
ping, there is nothing but pressure from a slackened 
belt to wear it. It adds greatly to the effectiveness of 


ingly the expenditure of steam in the amount of work 
performed.” A large number of grain men, millers and 
others speak of it in similar terms. Besides its saving 
of belts, journals, lacing, and power, the manufacturers 
warrant the Norris cover to transmit one hundred 
per cent. more horse power than a plain pulley; that is, 
that it will do twice as much work before the belt will , 
slip. It can be put on by any one, on any size pulley, 
without taking the shafting down, or moving any part 
of it, and works alike well with leather or rubber belt- 
ing. Cement and rivets are sent with each cover, and 
are included in the price. It is made in lengths of 300 
feet, and kept in stock. Hach cover is cut to fit the pul- 
ley. It is not affected by heat or moisture, and in short, 
is claimed to be a perfect pulley cover. It can be sent 
to any part of the United States ready cut to fit the pul- 
ley, it being necessary for the parties ordering to give 
exact diameter of the pulley and width of face. 

The manufacturer of this useful device which has 
already met with appreciative patronage, is Mr. Hanry 
H. Tasmr, No. 5 Barclay St., New York City, who has 
issued a neat descriptive pamphlet giving prices, testi- 
monials, etc., which he will be pleased to send to those 
applying for it, as well as to supply any information 
respecting this cover. 


FIRE PROOF ELEVATORS. 


We print the following inquiry from an architect at 
Albany, N, Y., with the hope that the proper parties will 
respond: 

ALBANY, N. Y., May 12, 1883. 

MircHeh Bros. Co., Carcaco, [nn.: Gentlemen:-—Will 
you please tell me who are the most successful (in con- 
struction, etc.,) builders of fire proof grain elevators, 


and put me in correspondence with them. By so doing ~ 


you will oblige very much. 


Yours truly, FRANKLIN H. JANES. 


STANDARD WHIGHTS IN IOWA. 


The following are the standard weights per bushel es- 
tablished by law for Iowa, and farmers may find it con- 
venient to preserve the table for reference: 


Buckwheat__.- - 
Blue grass seed. 
Broom corn seed. 


Potatoes, Trish_-_- 
Potatoes, Sweet_-..-.-.- 


Gaal ee A ee rR ee 
Dried peaches------ 
Dried apples._..---- 


Hane Onh ys a ceeae ee ee On| ELEM DDS sate kegs sek ee 
Rifas seed) 23s Arao son = 2252. 56 |Timothy seed cs 
Hominy. 22 Sp pee sss te daa ee 60) le WihGatsc eat eet) ae eke ee 


There are people so malicious as to say that the rest. 
which Jay Gould wants is the rest of the railroads. 


J. F. Schoellkopf was inaugurated President of the 
Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y., on April. 12. The new 
building of the Board, costing inclusive of grounds, 
$250,000, will be completed in September. The Buffalo 
Board haye resolved to devise a method for the more 
thorough ‘inspection of grain arriving in that city for 
sale, and particularly some rules for the inspection of 
grain brought in by railroad. 


At the election of officers and a of the Chicago 


Produce .Exchange on May 9, there were presented sey- - 


eral tickets and 400 votes were cast. The following 
were elected by a small majority: President, Amos 
Bigelow; Second Vice President, Geo. W. Linn. Direc- 
tors, two years, H. A. Bogardus, A. C. Knopf, Geo. W. 
Smith; one year, Geo. P. Braun; Committee of Arbitra- 
tion, H. F. Orvis, P. Moran, F. E. Nellis, R.O. Dunning; 
Committee on Appeals, J. "A. Macomber, W. C. Mullin, 
R. Hamilton, E. Gerstenberg; one year, H. Foster. 

A Canadian paper enthusiastically: says: “Seeing 
the enormous difference in cost between transportation 
by rail and water respectively, this is the result that we 
must look for. With some enlargement of the St. Law- 
rence canals, and further improvements in the size and 
build of vessels, the day of victory for our magnificent 
water route would be sensibly hastened. Again, the 
growth of trade with the Northwest, and the fast ap- 
proaching time of large shipments from the head of 
Lake Superior, must ere long have a wonderful effect in 
developing the shipping trade, The next thing to look 
out for will be to take care that the railway companies 
don’t do as they have done in England—get hold of the 


any naked pulley, and therefore reduces correspond- | canals.” 


> 
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ELEVATOR FIRES. 


The accompanying cut represents a grain elevator on 
the horizontal or Chase plan, which was partially des- 
troyed by fire in February, 1882, in Chicago, Ill. It is 
claimed to be the only elevator fire that was ever put out 
or in which there was any salvage. In this case the 
loss was $30,000, and the salvage $600,000. 

The elevator was arranged with all the elevating ma- 
chinery in oné end of the building containing the stor- 
age bin. The cause of the fire was the chafing of an 
elevator belt, and the machinery end of the building was 
soon in flames. The fire department responded promptly, 
and by means of a ladder were able to carry their hose 
up on to the storage or lower part of the building, and 
the fire was confined to the elevator proper or machinery 
building. The storage part of the elevator contained 
600,000 bushels of grain, not one bushel of which was 
burned. 

Touching this feature of their plan, the Chase Eleva- 
tor Company say: “In the Chase elevator the firemen 
have a chance; not so in the upright elevators. They 
are particularly hazardous on 
account of their peculiar con- 
struction, for in them the ele- 


established values has been rudely shaken, the innocent 
and guilty suffer alike. The usury laws of this State 
and that feature of the national banking law which 
withholds a reserve of 25 per cent. of deposits from cir- 
culation, have greatly aided conspirators of this class, 
because, by limiting the legal rate of, interest to six per 
cent. and imposing severe penalties when the law is in- 
fringed, capital, in times of stringency, has no induce- 
ment held out to seek the place where it is most needed. 
The late action of the Legislature, in modifying the laws 
relative to money “lent upon call ” (and which from the 
short trial it has had, is found to work admirably,) will 
prove a remedy that cannot be too highly appreciated 
by the whole community. 
“LABOR CORNERS” 

are very numerous and assume various phases of opera- 
tion. The ordinary “strike” when attended with in- 
timidation, and the “rules of the society,” which have 
almost extinguished the apprentice system (intended to 
provide a continued supply of skilled labor,) are the 
most common. A man should be the judge of the value 
of his own time and labor, and no power should attempt 


vators are built all over the 


house, and they pass up through 


the storage bins. When an ele- 


vator gets on fire the bins act 
like a huge chimney, and the 
fire is at once carried to the top 
part of the building, where it is 
beyond the reach of the fire ‘en- 
gine, and the building is given 
up at once as a total loss.” 

The Fire Underwriter’s Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest, in the 
report of their ninth annual 
meeting, speak very favorably 
of the Chase plan, and in com- 
paring them with the upright 
elevators, say, ‘‘they consider 


E 
F 


par 


the Chase elevator the better 
risk.” The Chase Elevator Com- 
pany, of 99 Washington street, 
Chicago, agree to secure insu- 
rance on all their elevators in 
first-class companies at about two-thirds the rates charged 
the upright elevators. 


CORNERS AND SALES OF MERCHANDISE 
FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


A paper read before the Senate Investigating Committee of the 
State of New York, November 27, 1882, by A. E. Orr. 


AN “AGGRESSIVE CORNER” 


partakes of the character of a conspiracy, and should be 
denounced both in law and equity. It is foreign to com- 
mercial enterprise or development, and meets with 
almost universal condemnation from the whole mercan- 
tile community. In a commercial sense it is taking an 
undue advantage of the follies or misfortunes of others 
or of the ordinary risks of legitimate speculation; it 
works in secret, and its intent is only developed when 
the victim is within the toils. An “accidental” or 
“protective corner” becomes aggressive when, by com- 
bining circumstances, an enhanced fictitious value is 
created for that which the conspirators have to receive 
from those who have not got it to deliver unless it is ob- 
tained through them. Such corners are so repulsive to 
commercial honor that our Mercantile Exchange and 
Boards of Trade discountenance them entirely, and when 
attempted they generally end in disaster to their opera- 
tors. But outside the commercial world “A geressive 
Corners” are numerous, and sometimes their effect upon 
commerce is exceedingly annoying and injurious. They 
could be divided into many classes (too numerous to 
mention here), but I will confine myself to three, 
namely: Money Corners, Labor Corners, and Legisla- 
tive Corners. 

The locking up of money is a conspiracy to depress 
values, and its effect is far-reaching, and often over. 
whelming. The process is generally within the limit of 
law, and its pernicious influences are. possible, for the 
reason that speculation is largely carried on by the aid 
of borrowed capital. It often overreaches the aims of 
instigators by producing panic, and when confidence in 


Pitot 


— 


BURNING OF A CHICAGO ELEVATOR. 


to control him in this respect, but when he opposes the 
right of his fellow man to exercise a like privilege, or 
refuses an education to the youth of his generation, he 
is locking up labor and operating a “ corner” more per- 
nicious to the interests of society than all other classes 
of corners combined. 

Permit me to quote the words of a prominent judge 
(Judge Wylie,) when passing sentence upon a young 
man for larceny, a short time ago: “I cannot see how a 
young man can get a trade now on account of the trade 
combinations which prevent boys from becoming ap- 
prentices. Every parent in the land should hold his 
foot down on these organizations which have the effect 
of bringing skilled labor here from abroad, and of caus- 
ing a universal idleness among youths, which drives 
them to crime.” The strong arm of the law should see 
to it that labor in all its branches shall be protected, and 
that when intimidation or force is used to oppose such 
protection, it should be unhesitatingly put down. I do 
not know whether the scope of your inquiry was in- 
tended to examine into 


“LEGISLATIVE CORNERS,” 

but as their influence upon commerce in all its ramifica- 
tions is vitally important, I will venture briefly to refer 
to them. Strictly speaking, they also are numerous, but 
I shall confine my remarks to two only, viz.: The coin- 
age of silver dollars of the present standard and the per- 
nicious influences of our present tariff laws. By process 
of law, 88 cents’ worth of silver (its actual market 
value,) is fashioned into a coin, the insignia of the 
United States is stamped upon its face, and it is arbi- 
trarily paid out to people as value for 100 cents. It is 
made a legal tender for debts due from the Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that nearly 14 per cent. of its 
declared value is fictitious, and never did have any 
equitable existence whatever. The people dare not re- 
fuse it; they are “cornered” by Legislation in a more 
aggressive manner than was ever attempted by com- 
mercial or financial intrigues. I will not insult the in- 
telligence of this Committee by suggesting the only 
honorable remedy. 


pax BS. 
Aghase Elevator Gare 
29 Washington SI. 


Chicagallll. 


| 
Tariff legislation may have two great aims—revenue _ 
and protection, but when its results exceed the necessi- © 
ties of the one, and over-protects the requirements of the 
other, and withholds from the public the tariff-ridden 
article, it simply creates a “ Legislative Corner,” a thing 
done by interposition of law, at the cost of the many for 
the benefit of the few.. No country on this globe has 
elevated and ennobled labor, or seen to it that it has 
been and is being so well paid, as the United States, 
(long may it be so,) but no people have ever been so 
much imposed upon by “ Legislative Corners,” under 
the plea of protecting labor, as the citizens of the United 
States. I give it to you upon the authority of the 
Honorable Mr. Hewitt, that a single manufacturing firm 
of steel products in Pennsylvania, upon a capital of two 
millions of dollars, earned in a single year nearly two 
other millions of dollars, after it had cared for its work- 
men, for whose supposed benefit we are told a tariff of 
twenty-eight dollars per ton had .been imposed upon 
steel rails. I will not exhaust your patience with 
further illustrations of this phase of the subject, (Con- 
gress has at least a glimmering that a revision of the 
tariff is essential.) I shall there- 
fore pass on to the second divis- 
ion of your investigation, viz.: 


THE SYSTEM OF DEALING IN MER- 
CHANDISE FOR FUTURE 
DELIVERY. 


If there has been any one ele- 
ment more noteworthy than 
another in aiding the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the 
United States into its magnificent 
proportions of to-day, it is the 
facility with which sales and 


delivery. 

The values of three articles 
of American products exported 
from New York in 1881 were as 


follows: 

Grain products-_-..---.---- $122,852,883 

Animal C peduoe eee 108,077,856 

Petroleum “* 22°. eeeeeuee 31,596,723, 
$262,527,462 


The total export value of these 
products from all other ports of 
the United States for the same year were: 


Grain, products.<..0-=- .2-2<-sesve=a-ac>s-2e 25 ee $147,479, 636 
Animal See eo eens baee wentowpeeaes =e 49,516,005 
Petrolenm “" ” L22./72 2.5 tee Se ee ee 8,718,886 

$205,714,527 


Added together, the total value of these three items of 
export amount to about half of the value of the exports 
from the United States in 1881. They are all largely 
dealt in for future delivery, but as I shall refer to them 
a little more in detail hereafter, when discussing-the 
next division of the subject, I shall not delay you with 
them now. pea 

The system of selling and buying these articles for 
future delivery is not confined to the American mer- 
chant. Foreign merchants, appreciating its great ad- 
vantages, make it almost the rule to protect their pros- 
pective needs by making such transactions at our sea- 
board markets. This is especially so with grain, and I 
venture the prediction that at no very distant day, the 
cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and such other places as will grant like facilities, will 
become the granaries of the old world. na 

The telegraph and steamboat have done much to 
annihilate distance, and the English or Continental 
merchant who so holds his stock of grain can distribute 
it through these means to his own home ports of con- 
sumption, more rapidly than if he held it in Liverpool, — 
Havre or Antwerp, while at the same time, pending i 
such distribution, he can have the advantage of every 
other foreign market needing our surplus, and the bene- 
fit of our speculative and consumptive market besides. 

The system is also exceedingly popular with the — 
agricultural and trading classes and inland merchants — 
throughout the whole country, because of its protective 
features. It gives to the farmer, almost at his own — 
door, a ready market for his products at their full value, — 
because the active minded, energetic trading class, who 
are legion in the small towns and villages along the ~ 
lines of our numerous railroads, have the assurance that 
they can sell at a reasonable profit and at a moment’s — 
notice at the large commercial centers, the modest pur- 


purchases can be made for future — 4 


duty. 
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chases of to-day, thereby relieving themselves from the 
possibilities of a loss on that day’s transactions, and 
rendering themselves free to repeat their purchases on 
the morrow. In the same manner the large merchant 
of Chicago, St. Louis or Toledo, who sends to New 


‘York his ship load of grain, can protect his position by 


selling it for a future month’s delivery without taking 
the possible risks from fluctuating values for the twenty 
or thirty days consumed in its transfer to tidewater 
under the old system, and is able, without additional 
risk, to repeat his shipment as often as the opportuni- 
ties of the market will warrant. 

This system is most simple in its operation, and under 
the rules of our large Exchanges is recognized as a 
valuable and legitimate means of facilitating commer- 
cial transactions. The form of contract adopted by 
Boards of Trade are similar, andthe rules laid down by 
all of them for the strict observance of such obligations 
are analagous. I submit herewith, as a sample, the 
form of contract in vogue among members of the New 
York Produce Exchange. It is concise and definite, and 
refers directly to these rules: f 

GRAIN CONTRACT. 


INH We YORK oS. osteo cees 18 
In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged, -._--- have this 
day SOLD To (or BOUGHT FROM)-..-.-.------------.--- 
eusbels of.-.......... New York Inspection, at___..-- 
eens per bushel.-..---.--.- deliverable at seller’s (or 
pryers) Option=—--.2-.-220-2-. Sie 


This contract is made in view of, and in all respects subject to 
the By-Laws and Rules established by the New York Produce Ex- 
change, in force at this date. 


Misunderstandings or controversies occur but seldom, 
and, when they do, are immediately referred, under the 
rules, to the appropriate committees, and at once set- 
tled. Through this system sales and purchases for de- 
livery at any future period agreed upon, are made with 
almost marvelous rapidity and exactness, and the ad- 


» yantages are so positive and assured that their abroga- 


tion through legislative interference would produce a 
commercial revulsion more intense and far-reaching 
than any of the great commercial panics of the present 


generation. 
(To be Continued.) 


GRAIN RAISING AND HANDLING IN 
MEXICO. 


Millions of bushels of corn and wheat are raised, and, 
as nearly all cultivation of soil is done by ixrigation, 
crops are much more certain thanin your country. The 
plows used are the wooden ones (pictures of which may 
be seen by referring to any cut illustrative of the man- 
ner of cultivating the soil in Egypt about the time of the 
exodus), made of a straight piece of mesquite timber, a 
yard long, pointed at one end and wedge-shaped on the 
bottom. On top of this is set at an angle of, say, 25 de- 
grees, a long pole, which, going forward, is attached to 
across bar, which is tied to the horns of oxen; on the 
rear end asingle upright stick serves for the handles, by 
which the peon guides his plow. With this very primi- 
tive instrument the husbandman plows a gutter about 
three inches deep and five inches broad at the top, and 
his work, except sowing and covering,isdone. When 
the wheat is cut and housed and stacked (and this is 
done in April and May), it is spread upon an adobe floor 
surrounded by a wall of adobe six feet high, and upon 
this are turned in a number of wild horses from the 
range. Young boys keep them running around until 
the grain is trodden out, and then the mass is thrown 
upon another floor on a level with the top of the wall. 


Here it is cast up with wooden paddles into the air, and} 


the grain separated from the straw and chaff by the 
wind. Nearly all the food eaten by the thousands of 
people in this country consists of grain. There are no 
small mills, very few mills of any size and no mills for 
grinding corn. All the poor and most of the well-to-do 
eat corn, and to reduce it to meal they must each one for 
his own family pound the corn with one rock upon an- 
other. One of our little plantation mills would ina 
day make as much meal as ten Mexican women with 


their matates' would in a week. Does not this promise 


well for the introduction of our threshers and small 


horse-power mills and corn-shellers? Remember, too, 


that all industrial machinery enters Mexico free of 


Insurance rates on elevators have been advanced in 
Baltimore from 11g to 24 per cent. 


GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINES. 


In our last number we published an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the new Lotz Patent Grain Shoveling Machine, 
and stated that eleven double machines had been set up 
in the new Rock Island elevator A, near 12th street 
bridge, Chicago, where they can be seen in operation. 
Since that time Mr. Lotz has received the letter below 
from the lessees of the elevator: 


J. W. ODELL, OFFICE OF FLINT, OpELL & Co., 
J. 1. FLint, 151 Monro STREET, 
E. E. Furr. Cuicaco, May 4, 1883. 


Mr. Wm. H. Lorz, Chicago: 
_ Dear Sir: We have been using your patent shoveling machines 
in Rock Island elevator A for several months and are well satis- 
fied with them. We estimate a saving of fifty per cent on shovels, 
seventy-five per cent on rope and sixty per cent on oil, over shovels 
previously used by us. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Fuint, ODELL & Co. 


(The Howard Iron Works in Buffalo are building these 
machines.) 


General items. 


The Board of Trade of Omaha, Neb., has appointed 
a committee to take under advisement the erection of a 
building at an early date. The committee is to examine 
into the question of a site, ascertain what eligible lots 
can be had, etc., and report as early as possible. 


The traffic of the Welland canal last year was much 
less than it has been for twenty years. St. Catharines 
was built upon its shipping interests. It had a large 
American trade, and most of the money made was 
brought there for supplies, ships, and paid to men as 
wages. One vessel in thirty days could earn as high as 
$4,000. This wasin ’71 and ’72, the palmy days of canal 
prosperity. 


The statistics of the hay crop prove that it is among 
the foremost crops raised in this country, if not the very 
first. At the present time there are. estimated to be, in 
the United States, 40,000,000 sheep, 40,000,000 cattle, and 
20,000,060 horses. In two-thirds of the country these 
animals require to be fed from three to five months, and 
they will consume jan aggregate of 90,000,000 tons, 
which, at $5 per ton, represents the enormous sum of 
$450,000,000. Is not hay, therefore, king? 


The average price per barrel of the flour exported 
from this country during March was $5.881¢ ; for March 
1882, the average was $6.04. This accords with the 
well-knewn lower values of flour in the United States 
this season than last. It is, however, something of a 
surprise to find that the average price per bushel of the 
wheat exported last month was a fraction over $1.18, 
while in the corresponding month last year it was a 


fraction under $1,15, since every one knows that wheat 


prices this year have been lower than last. Who will 
supply an explanation of this seeming anomaly ?—W/zll- 
ing World. 


Owing to some disagreement between the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the trunk line railroad companies, 
the Chicago shippers have calculated upon shipping 
large quantities of grain by steamer from Chicago to 
Buffalo. Recently, however, most of the lake steam- 
ship companies have made common cause with the 
railroads, and hereafter the shippers will have to de- 
pend upon a few independent steamers and the sailing 
ships. It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, but no 
one knows the rights and wrongs of it except the nego- 
tiators on each side, and they are likely to die of old 
age before it is settled —-Pheladelphia Record, April 26. 


Messrs. John T. Bailey & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
leased the old Corn and Flour Exchange building, on 
South and Wood streets, Baltimore, for five years from 
the first of July next, at $3,500 per annum for the en- 
tire building, and will occupy it for the manufacturing 
of bags, rope and twine, in which they are already ex- 
tensively engaged in Baltimore. Mr. John T. Bailey, 
principal of the firm, is president of the Corn Exchange 
of Philadelphia. The main floor of the building has 
been unoccupied since the removal of the Corn and 
Flour Exchange to its new building. It is expected that 
this lease will net the stockholders in the building about 
four per cent. on the par value of their shares. 


The Bureau of Industries of the province of Ontario, 
Canada, has published some agricultural returns relating 
to that province in 1882, which are not without interest 
at the presenttime. The total number of farms was 201,- 


10,211,960 acres were cleared, The value of farm land 
was estimated at $631,882,030, and the total of land, 
buildings, implements and live stock at $882,024,500. 
The yield of the different kinds of produce were estima- 
ted as follows: Fall wheat, 26.3; spring wheat, 16.5; 
barley, 28.6; oats, 36.4; rye, 18.8 bushels per acre. The fig- 
ures compare very favorably with,and are in excess of most 
of the American States. The area under grain crops in 
1881 was 5,002,067 acres, or 48 ger cent. of all the cleared 
land; and under other field crops, orchards, &c., 2,385,- 
149 acres. This makes a total number under tillage of 
7,837,216 acres, leaving 2,874,474 acres for pasture and 
fallow land. _ 


The price of wheat has been subject to wide fluctua- 
tions in Great Britain during the last twenty-five years. 
The average for that time, as published by the Mark Lane 
Hepress, from a diagram of Mr. Allnutt, of London, be- 
ing 50s 1d # quarter of 480 ibs. The highest annual 
average was 64s 5d in 1867, and the lowest was 40s 3d in 
1864. The highest weekly average was 74s 7d on May 
9, 1868, and the lowest weekly average was 387s 7d on 
Feb. 22, 1870, The greatest annual range of prices was 
25s 2d in 1868, and the smallest was 6s 3d in 1864. Dur- 
ing the past five years the average has for each year 
been much below the general average, and the price is 
now below the annual average or either of these 
years. The fact is that the world’s production of wheat 
has increased very rapidly during the past five years— 
faster relatively than the population of the world—and 
it would have to be a very great and general disaster to 
the crop to cause prices to advance to the average of 
1867. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Toronto Corn 
Exchange Association, was held May 1. The treasurer’s 
report showed the finances of the association in a most 
favorable condition. The new tariff of storage rates which 
was issued last September by the Northern and Toronto, 
Grey & Bruce railways, and threatened to be very dis- 
astrous to the interests of the members of the Exchange, 
was upon solicitation to the representatives of these 
roads, reverted to the old one. A memorial was also 
drawn up, and forwarded to the Governor-General, ask- 
ing his careful consideration of the carrying trade over 
the water ways of the Dominion by aiding the shipping 
interests in removing the: tolls on the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals, and the removal of harbor and tonnage 
dues on all vessels entering the port of Montreal.’ The 
committee laid before the association the action taken 
by them in former years, in regard to the unjust dis- 
crimination in railway rates of freight, and the appoint- 
ment of arailway commission. The committee re- 
ported that there was every probability of securing 
railway connection very shortly with Montreal and 
points east of Toronto, which were to be connected with 
the Credit Valley and Canadian Pacific railways. The 
election of officers then followed, and Wm. Gallbraith 
was chosen president, J. L. Spink, vice-president, and 
James Goodall, secretary and treasurer. The meeting 
was then adjourned, 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade met 
April 24, to take final action in reference to the cases 
arising out of the interminable July wheat deal. Num- 
erous complaints on the part of members of the Board 
have been filed from time to time, alleging defalcation 
on contracts and asking the directors to enforce the rules 
as far as the recalcitrant members were concerned. No 
action of any kind, however, was taken pending the in- 
junction suits, but as soon as they were removed it was 
decided to take the matter up and settle it once and for 
all. Most of the defaulters, seeing the way the wind 
was blowing and regarding the late decision at Spring- 
field as conclusive, did not wait for yesterday’s meeting, 
but settled up promptly. A. M. Wright and W. B. 
Baker, the leading defaulters, yesterday morning paid 
up in full the amounts due by them, the settlements be- 
ing based on the value of No, 2 spring wheat as found 
by the committee of the board last August—$1.35 a 
bushel. A few, among whom were D. C. Hancock and 
George M. Barber, held out to the last moment and went 
before the directors, but they were soon convinced that 
there was nothing left to do but make the best of a bad 
bargain, and they likewise settled. Mr. Barber handed 
each of his creditors, who were all present, a certified 
check for the ‘amount of indebtedness, and in return 
took their receipts. The complaints were then with- 
drawn by the members who had preferred them, and no 


766, embracing an area of 19,602,887 acres, of which | action on the part of the directors was needed. 
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A sensational suit has been begun before the Board:-of 
Arbitrators of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwau- 
kee. It is the outgrowth of the trouble which originated 
in Peter McGeoch’s refusal to accept from several mem- 
bers, to whom he had sold “puts” aggregating 400,000 
bushels, among them by William Young & Co., J.B. 
Oliver, and Ed. Sanderson, mixed wheat, which he 
(McGeoch) claimed was not up to the grade. The affair 
at that time caused a great stir, and McGeoch was ac- 
cused of defaulting, but he declared his willingness to 
receive the wheat if they offered him wheat up to the 
grade. It was McGeoch’s intention to make a kind of 
test case of this one, in order to*bring more forcibly be- 
fore the board, as he claimed, the fact that much of the 
wheat in the Milwaukee elevators was fraudulently 
mixed. He finally in a letter published in the local 
papers, agreed to accept the wheat, saying he was will- 
ing to sacrifice a little in order to arouse a feeling 
against the evil. These men who had bought the “put” 
then, however, did not offer the wheat to McGeoch, but 
some week or ten days after asked for the money they 
had paid on the transaction. They having refused to 
deliver the wheat when asked, McGeoch refused to re- 
turn the money; hence the suit. The case is of pecu- 
liar interest for several reasons. The deal was a curb 
deal, and as such is not supposed to be recognized as a 
legitimate transaction by the Chamber of Commerce. It 
will bring prominently before the Chamber of Com- 
merce the question of wheat mixing atid fraudulent 
grading, as to leave no alternative but to take some 
action in regard to it. It has been charged in some 
quarters that McGeoch refused to accept the wheat for 
the reason that he thought he would lose by it, but 
those who know the stubborn old Scotchman best, know 
that while he may be mistaken in judgment at times, he 
cannot be justly accused: of trickery. In this case he 
has all along been fighting for a principle, which he be- 
lieves to be at stake. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Grain and Provi- 
sion Call Board, was held on May 8. There was no in- 
crease of membership last year reported by the retiring 
officers. This is now 1,007, to.which the advance in the 
initiation fee to $2,500 practically limits it. There were 
150 transfers, chiefly from retiring to active dealers. The 
larger attendance during the;year indicates that the call 
system is growing in favor. The report states that the 
Call Board was unable to lease the call room in the new 
Board of Trade building. The trading was larger in 
volume than the preceding year. While provisions 
gained in value over 100 per cent., grain lost, chiefly 
owing to the light trading in wheat caused by the July 
corner. The total sales of grain for the year ending 
May 1, were a little more than 363,000,000 bushels. The 
financial statement shows the receipts during the last 
year, including the crop left over, to have been $108,- 
581, of which $71,793 were from the sale of seats. The 
disbursements were $93,915, of which $75,000 were in 
vested in Board of Trade bonds, leaving a balance on 
hand of $9,665. Five members died during the past 
year. Resolutions of respect to the memory of E. D. 
Chapin were passed. Mr. Bensley, the retiring Pyesi- 
dent, then introduced his successor, F. A. Crittenden. 
The new Board of Directors then held a meeting and 
appointed committees as follows: Governing Commit- 
tee—H. D. Warner, C.J. Singer, Walter D. Gregory, 
Frank Clifton, John Dupee, Jr., and {Geo. G. Parker. 
Finance Committee—C. J. Singer, Geo. G. Parker and 
Alexander Geddes. Membership Committee—Frank 
Clifton, H. H. Ross and J. W. Rumsey. Floor Commit- 
tee—H. D. Warner, Walter D. Gregory and James Van 
Inwagen. J. E. Henneberry was re-elected Secretary, 
and Chas. L. Hutchinson, Treasurer of the Association, 
The appointment of callers were left as before to the 
Governing Committee. The Monday morning call 
hours were changed from 10:30 to 1:30 A. M., until 
further ordered. Trading in the lobby, previous to, or 
during call-hours, was prohibited with penalty of sus- 
pension on infringement. The amendment to rule No. 9 
of the Open Board, providing that the initiation fee shall 
be $1,000 when the membership reaches 500, wassubmit- 
ted to the Board for final action May 7, The attendance 
was very light, only 124 votes being cast, of which 102 
ae in theaffirmative: The directors immediately held 
a meeting at which it was decided to put 120 member- 
ships on the market, the number necessary to complete 
the 500. Several memberships changed hands at prices 
ranging from $275 to $300, the tendency being up- 
_ wards. 


OUR CONSUMPTION OF CORN. 


Inquiry has been made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as to proportions of corn used for specific pur- 
poses, to illustrate the rural economy of different sections 
of the country, under the following heads, viz: (A) 


human food; (B) feed for work animals; (C) feed for. 


cattle and swine; (D) shipped out of county where pro- 
duced. 

In the first inquiry, the percentage would be expected 
to vary from two causes—the amount produced per 
capita, and the comparative use of maize for human 
food, which differs greatly in the different States. In New 
England its use is quite limited, and not confined to the 
home product; but very little is grown, so that the per- 
centage is larger, though its quality isnot. In the South 
the quantity is greater, but less than in the West, so that 
sixteen per cent. is required in the former, and but five 
in the latter States, though the aggregate Southern re- 
quirement is not very greatly in excess of Western, 63,- 
000,000 bushels against 56,000,000 bushels. The quantity 
of native corn reported as used for food in the South is 
4.6 bushels per capita; in the West, nearly 8 bushels. 
In the Middle States, and in New England, the native 
supply is supplemented by corn from other States, in- 
creasing the consumption as reported; the population is 
largely in cities and towns, and the rural population 
small. The total reported as used for food in the coun- 
try, of nearly 130,000,000 bushels, may probably be in- 
creased by 20,000,000 more from the column which re- 
ports corn “shipped out of the county ” in which it is 
grown, making an aggregate of 150,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly three: bushels per capita. This is very unequally 
distributed, some communities using twice this average, 
and others a scarcely appreciable quantity. 

In the use of corn for feed of work animals is seen a 
marked difference between Western and Southern usages 
and rural methods. The per cent. of corn used for this 
purpose in the Southern States is placed at 47.2. As the 
supplies brought from the West are almost entirely used 
for work animals or human food, the real proportion of 
corn consumption is fully one-half for such feeding. In 
the West it is one-fifth, or 20.9 per cent. Yet the quantity 
used is 235,000,000 bushels. The larger relative use of 
corn for work animals in the South is due to the fact that 
plowing is almost continuous from March to July, in- 
clusive; that more horses and mules are required in pro- 
portion to work done, and corn is the principal feed. In 
the West there is less cultivation, wheat taking the place 
of cotton, and requiring no culture after planting, while 
horses feed upon hay as well as corn, and use oats much 
more extensively than in the South. Everything in crop 
and cultivation, in work and ration of animals, conspires 
to widen the relative requirement of corn for work ani- 
mals of these two belts of States. 

The consolidation of returns makes the proportion 
used for feeding work animals 28 percent. Taking into 
account receipts from beyond county (and State) lines the 
proportion may be stated at 30 per cent. 

The third branch of consumption relates to meat pro- 
duction. It also includes, to a limited extent, milk pro- 
duction. Beef, pork, and mutton all require an increas- 
ing proportion of corn, supplementary to grass products 
and rougher forage in summer droughts and winter 
severities, especially in the finishing process. Eggs and 
poultry demand a share of the maize supply. Half of 
the crop in the West appears to be used as feed for cattle, 
sheep and swine, Applying the percentage to the pres- 
ent crop the grand volume of 558,000,000 bushels is indi- 
eated. As only one-fourth is shipped from counties where 
grown, and little more than one-fifth can be traced to 
Chicago, Toledo, New York, and all other distant mar- 
kets, it is evident the other fourth is ample for working 
animals and home food. When we recount the various 
uses of corn in every stage of cattle life, and for ripen- 
ing 12,000,000 swine (more or less) for the packing-trade, 
and some millions more for farmer’s use, and a further 
requirement for sheep and poultry, it would seem that 
50 per cent. of the Western crop might be used for these 
purposes. The use of corn for spirits has not been men- 
tioned, because it is usually only about one per cent. of 
the crop: Seed requires not more than one per cent. In 
this calculation it is proper to say that the entire crop is 
accounted for. Yet it should be remembered that the 
farmer’s cribs were bare of corn at the beginning of 
the year, and that they will not be so thoroughly ex- 
hausted at its end. However short the stock may be, 
which Chicago is able to drain, there will be scattered 


through twenty states many million bushels more than D 
existed there at the beginning of the year. The actual ly 
consumption (excluding exportation, seed, etc.) will nal 
exceed 1,450,000 bushels. This is more than an average 
consumption, even of recent years, but with rapidly in- 
creasing population, a large export demand, and the 
necessity for beef of earlier maturity and better quality, 
it will not be too large a quantity for the future. , 
There is a chance for misconception of the actual re. 
quirements of consumption from the rapid increase 
the past twelve years, which is sufficiently large, b 
much of it is more apparent than real. The year 1 
was one of low production of corn, and the census 
1880 was very incomplete in the South, making. the 
record of 1870 positively less than that of 1860. Th 
was deceptive, misleading the press, which proclaint 
a decline in corn culture, whereas there was an incre 
in acreage. The census made 760,944,549 bushels a — 
figure 10 per cent. too low for 1869, for that season, and 
83 per cent. Jess than a good season would have made. 
The Department of Agriculture made 874,320,000 bushe 
for the same year and ‘fairly represented the real status” 
of the crop. The area was sufficient for a crop of — 
1,000,000,000, and in 1870 a product of pe 1,100,000,-— 
000 was obtained. 
The increase in area has been gradual, and no such | 
boom has occurred as the unthinking and misinformed — 
observer is disposed to believe. Nor has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made very low estimates except in 
1878 and 1879, the causes of which are obvious. Review. | 
ing the production of five years for 1877 and 1881, in- — 
clusive, in the light of census and department work ; 
combined, the average product, exclusive of an average” .. 
of about 82,500,000 bushels exported, would admit of a — 
consumption for all purposes of nearly 1,400,000,000 — 
bushels. For ten years the consumption has averaged 5 
about 1,275,000,000 bushels, the exportation nearly — 
65,000,000 bushels. ‘ ‘ 
The increase has been gradual and comparatively uni. 
form. The competition of one crop with another and 
the practical difficulty of much annual change in the | 
aggregate area of all crops, except by the steady in- — 
crease of farms and farmers, forbid the spasmodic and 
extreme enlargement of the area of any crop. Hyery — 
accurate enumeration, State or National, fortifies this — 
position and exposes the absurdities so often set afloat 
in this era of speculation. oa 
The annual variation in average yield per acre in the 
United States shows how comparatively uniform in pro- 
duction is this national crop, and yet how unfavorable — 
seasons may occasionally make it, from drought and 
other causes, as in 1881 and 1874. The diagrams ac 
companying presents this difference graphically. 


The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Ca 
held a meeting on April 17, with President Hora 
Davis in the chair. Trustees J. D. Fremery and Hora- 
tio Beveridge having resigned, W. L. Merry and ©. L. 
Taylor were elected to fill their places. The majori 
and minority reports of the committee on Pilotage we 
received and filed. The majority and minority reports 
of the committee upon the management of the affairs 
the: Merchant’s Exchange, were received and considered, 
The former, signed by ©. L. Taylor, J. W. Knowles, H. 
L. E. Meyer and A. Crawford, stated the charges that 
had been preferred against the Exchange, viz: That 
without sufficient reason an experienced officer had been 
removed from the Point Lobrs lookout and substituted by 
an inexperienced youth; and that the Exchange reserved 
the news as to vessels sighted until they had sold it to 
certain stevedores and consigners before writing it on 
tho bulletin. The report states that the Exchange 
charges just as much as it can collect, not exceeding $1 
different consignees making different terms, and tho 
not paying receiving no notice. Also that the Exchan, 
disposes of its information so as to secure the large: 
income with respect to the interest of the subscribe 
who are held in suspense. The minority report, abe 
mitted by Chas. Goodal and Moses Heller, stated that 
the parties who had complained declined to opEaae b 
fore the’committee to substantiate their charges, wh 
the officers of the Exchange deny them. The minori 
find that the complaints have no foundation in 1 
latter report was first taken up and, after a spiri 
cussion, was laid upon the table. The major ; 
was also thoroughly argued pro and con, and 
adopted; but the motion to file the latter was i 
Chamber then adjourned. 
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Legal Notes. 


Warehouse Receipt. 

Where a warehouse man purchased grain stored by 
him for another person, and with such other person’s 
money, and took up his outstanding receipts, held by 
the vendor, and issued a new receipt to the person for 
whom it was bought, it was held that the grain was not 
liable thereafter to be taken in execution against the 
warehouseman.—Dradwell vs. Howard, 77 I1., 805. 


When Option Contracts are Valid. 

A purchase of grain at a certain price per bushel, 
made in good faith, to be delivered in the next month, 
gives the seller until the last day of the month, at his 
option, in which to deliver, is not an illegal and gamb- 
ling contract; and the purchaser will be entitled to its 
benefits no matter what may have been the secret inten- 
tion of the seller.—Pialey vs. Boynton, 79 Ill,, 351. 


Common Carrier. 


A carrier has no right to take a shipper’s property for 
transportation, concealing from him at the time exist- 
ing circumstances within its knowledge or within its fair 
and reasonable means of knowledge, and not within the 
knowledge of the shipper, that may incapacitate or may 
fairly be expected to incapacitate it for the full perform- 
ance of its duty in transporting the property, and then 
claim exemption from liability. —@G. F. and C.J. Helli- 
well vs. the Grand Trunk Railroad Company of Canada, 
United States Circuit Court, Eastern Division of Wis- 
consin. 


Property in an Exchange Seat. 


The New York Produce Huchange Bulletin says that, 
“An interesting decision has been rendered by Judge 
Freedman, in regard to Exchange membership. It ap- 
pears that in 1879 John H. Platt was appvinted the as- 
signee in bankruptcy of Stanford P. Davidson and Ed- 
ward R. Jones, who were Wall street brokers. A seat 
in the Stock Exchange owned by the bankrupt partners 
was not handed over to the assignee, but was retained 
by Jones on the ground that it was not property within 
the legal meaning of that term. Last spring the Court 
of Appeals decided that such a seat or right of member- 
ship is property. Assignee Platt recently began a suit 
in the Supreme Court to compel Jones to surrender the 
seatto him, that it might be sold and its proceeds ap- 
plied to the liquidation of the debts of Davidson & 
Jones, which are now $92,000. Judge Freedman ren- 
dered a decision in favor of Assignee Platt, ordering 
Jones to give up the seat. 


Commission Merchant. 


Where 100 barrels of flour were shipped by rail to a 
commission merchant in Chicago for sale, and he sold 
the same on ’Change and gave the purchaser an order, 
on the same day, to get the flour at the railroad depot, 
and ordered an inspection, and on the next morning, 
haying received the certificate of inspection, he attached 
the same to the bill, and sent them to the purchaser’s 
place of business, but the latter was not found, and, on 
inquiry, it was found that the purchaser had got the 
flour, and procured a warehouse receipt therefor, which 
he negotiated to an innocent purchaser so that the flour 
could not be reclaimed, and the price was not paid. It 
appeared that the purchaser’s-credit was not good, and 
that fact might have been learned by reasonable effort 
and inquiry. In a suit by the commission merchant 
against the party for whom the sale was made, to re- 
cover expenses incurred in trying to reclaim possession 
of the flour, it was /eld that he could not recover.—fos- 
ter vs. Waller, 75 111., 464. 


Board of Trade Quotations. 
A telegraph company supplied grain quotations from 


_ the Exchange rooms of the Chicago Board of Trade to 
- 4n outside organization, and when the company was re- 


‘quired by the Board of Trade to refrain from sending 


_ these quotations, and was about to break the connection 
between tle two Exchange rooms, an injunction was ap- 
plied for and procured by which the telegraphic com- 
_ ‘paniy was restrained from severing the connection, and 


the Board of Trade forbidden to interfere with the trans- 


_ mission of the quotations. The injunction was granted 


_ without notice to either of the defendants. In this case, 


Metropolitan Grain and Stock Exchange vs. Chicago 
Board of Trade in the United States Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, in dissolving the in- 
junction and dismissing the bill, Judge Blodgett said: 
1. The complainant insists that the public have a right 
to the information afforded by the market reports, and 
that because these two defendants are corporations the 
Board of Trade is obliged to allow reporters on its floor, 
and the telegraph company is obliged to transmit such 
reports to whoever requires them, and is willing to pay 
for them. The Board of Trade is a private corporation 
only. It exercises no public franchise which clothes it 
with any public duty. It is only an association of mer- 
chants dealing in the products of the country, who, 
solely for their ewn convenience, provide a room, where 
they meet to transact business. They have the right to 
exclude all other persons from the meetings of the board, 
or to admit only such as they choose. The telegraph 
company enjoys its privileges only at the will and suf- 
ference of the Board, and there can be no doubt that this 
privilege can be withdrawn at any time; and it follows, 
necessarally, that when the Board excludes the tele- 
graph company, it cannot any longer transmit the re- 
ports of prices to the complainants. 2. As this in- 
junction was granted without notice, a motion for its 
dissolution will be heard before the answer to the bill is 
filed. 


A Decision on Option Contracts. 


A decision was rendered, on April 16, in the United 
States Supreme Court in the brokerage case of John H. 
Rountree, plaintiff in error, against Ernest F. Smith and 
M. C. Lightner, in error to Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Wisconsin. This was 
a suit growing out of speculations in domestic produce 
in the city of Chicago upon “margins.” It was brought 
by the firm of Smith & Lightner, brokers, against their 
customer, John H. Rountree, to recover a balance al- 
leged to be due them on account of purchases and sales 
of pork, lard, wheat, etc.. made by his order. Rountree 
set up defense that the brokers had not actually bought 
or sold for him the commodities specified, but had 
merely speculated in “options” on his account; that 
these “options” were nothing but gambling contracts 
or bets on the future prices of various articles or pro- 
duce to which they related; that they were not designed 
to be actually performed by delivery ; but the differences 
were to be adjusted and payments made and accepted 
according to the differences between the contract price 
and the market price at the date fixed for delivery; and 
that finally these contracts were illegal and void. Plain- 
tiff offered no proof that the particular contracts in con- 
troversy were really bets on future prices, but he did 
offer to show that a very large proportion ofall contracts 
made by members of the Chi¢ago Board for the sale of 
produce were settled by payment of differences; that 
nothing else was expected, and that the proportion of 
such betting contracts in which delivery of merchandise 
was neither expected nor desired, was so great in com- 
parison with bona fide contracts as to justify his infer- 
ence that the contracts made for him by his brokers 
were of a gambling kind. This Court holds that the 
evidence of what other people intended by other con- 
tracts of similar character, however numerous, is not 
sufficient of itself to prove that the parties to these con- 
tracts intended to violate law, or to justify a jury in 
making such presumption. ‘It is also to be observed,” 
the Court says, “that the plaintiffs in this case are not 
sueing on the contracts, but for services performed and 
money advanced for defendant at his request, and 
though it is possible that they might under some cir- 
cumstances be so connected with the immorality of the 
contract as to be affected by it, they are certainly not in 
the same position as the party sueing for enforcement of 
the original agreement.” The judgment of the Circuit 
Court in favor of the broker is affirmed with interest. 
Opinion by Justice Miller. 


Reports having been circulated at St. Louis and sent 
abroad that corn in store was out of condition and liable 
to become hot,in the elevators, the owners and managers 
officially announce that they have had a thorough exam- 
ination made of the corn in the elevators by competent 
persons, who report that No. 2 corn now in store is in as 
good, and probably better, condition than for several 
years past at this season Of the year. This statement is 
indorsed by the President of the Board of Grain Inspec- 
tors. 


HOLD-OVER GRAIN. 


There is much talk in the East, in and out of the 
papers, about the prospective price of the crop of wheat 
now growing. Fields in the Middle States have suffered 
severely during the winter, and all the reports agree 
that the yield will be much short of that of last year. 
The New York Tribune, usually very intelligent on 
questions of this sort, attempts to show 89,000,000 bush- 
els of last year’s crop still remains in the country avail- 
able for foreign shipment and concludes that this great 
amount cannot be exported during the present shipping 
year—which ends July 1—and that at the beginning of 
the next year it will be on hand as a serious embarrass- 
ment to the markets, and that it will very considerably 
affect prices. The Zrzbune accepts the conclusion of 
the Bureau of Agriculture, that the total crop of last 
year was 502,000,000 bushels, thé largest yield ever 
known in the history of the country. It shows, upon a 
carefully calculated ratio of 11¢ bushels to the acre for 
seed, and 41g bushels per capita for food, that the do- 
mestic consumption will be 296,000,000 bushels, leaving 
206,000,000 for export. This is a larger quantity of wheat 
than ever was exported in a single year, though the 
enormous export of 1880 nearly reached it. But the ex- 
port for 1881 was only a little more than 150,000,000 
bushels, and that of 1882 only about 145,000,000. The 
falling off in 1881 was caused by a falling off in the 
foreign demand, England and the continent having a 
good harvest after several years of crop failures. The 
shortage in 1882 was caused by a shortage in the supply, 
a series of good crop years in. America being followed 
by a failure. Neither year can be taken as a standard. 
With an ample surplus here and the usual conditions in 
Europe, it is not unreasonable to count upon an export 
160,000,000 bushels of wheat. This would consume all 
but some 46,000,000 of the surplus, which is not an ex- 
traordinary amount to carry over, nor enough to cause 
serious disturbance of the market. It will be enough to 
defeat the usual midsummer corners, and may havea 
wholesome in warning people that there is a limit to the 
demand for American wheat, and in stimulating other 
forms of agricultural production. 

The basis cf the 7rzbune’s estimate of an enormous 
unsold surplus is from the figures of exports, which it 
prints, up to the 1st of March. It shows that from July 
1st of last year to March 1st of this, about 117,000,000 
bushels were exported, leaving a balance of 89,000,000 
still inthe country, The St. Paul Poneer-Press, com- 
menting on these figures, says that the export move- 
ment of grain has been retarded by a number of causes, 
chief among them being the expectation of higher 
prices and the absorption of grain in the interior 
market centers. A much larger proportion than usual 
of the aggregate shipments will take place later than 
March 1. There is substantial evidence of the sound- 
ness of this conclusion in the grain movements of March, 
which are unusually heavy. The receipts of wheat at 
the principal Western ports for the second week of March 
were over 18,000,000, and the exports over 12,000,000. 
This is more than double the receipts for the correspond- 
ing week in any year since 1880, and 50 per cent. more 
than for that year. For the same week the receipts at 
the Atlantic ports were over 13,000,000, which is a cor- 
responding increase. 

The New York Pubic prints the figures borrowed by 
the Pioneer-Press, and accounts for them by the theory 
that the trunk lines have been stimulating shipments by 
cutting rates. Another reason is, probably, that West- 
ern holders have become convinced that they can get 
no higher figures by waiting. Unless unusual condi- 
tions exist abroad, it is thought that the exports of grain, 
which have been heavy during April, will be the 
greatest ever known for the same period, and will so re- 
duce the surplus and put an end to fears of a disturbing 
excess. 


The influence of the Northern Pacific upon the set- 
tlement and cultivation of the lands along its line has 
been the most marvelous in the wonderful progress even 
of our West. Four years have transformed Dakota from 
a savage wild, roamed over by Indians, into a populous 
and thrifty State, surpassing most of the earlier settle- 
ments in the production and quality of the choicest of 
cereals. In a few years all the lands along this line will 
be taken up, and the wheat growers of our country are 
recognizing the fact and hurrying forward to secure a 
portion of this last wheat track before it passes entirely 
from their reach. ; 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, ee 


BUFFALO ELEVATORS AND THE ELE- 
VATOR BILL. 


In the first place it must be borne in mind that the 
commercial supremacy of the the State of New ‘York de- 
pends very largely upon the facilities with which grain 
from the West can be handled. Rival routes are eager for 
the business, and unless suitable facilities can be pro- 
vided for transferring the grain at this end of the canal, 
shippers will find it to their advantage to go elsewhere. 
During the free canal discussion it was computed by 
several leading merchants that the grain trade over the 
Erie canal was worth a large number of millions of dol- 
lars to the State at large every year, and that this vast 
amount could only be retained by having a free and un- 
obstructed canal, with every facility for the rapid hand- 
ling of the golden products of the West. Of what ben- 
efit would it be, then, to have a free canal and storage 
room insufficient to prevent blockades that would inevi- 
tably arise unless the most ample storage was provided ? 

Baffalo is peculiarly situated in this regard. It is the 
only port on the lakes of any prominence that handles 
grain by vessels, and as a consequence no calculations 
can be made as to the quantity that may arrive from day 
to day. Irregular winds may bring in a whole fleet, a 
break in the canal may keep large consignments in port 
for days, news from Europe may send the market up in 
New York and grain would be crowded instantly for- 
ward from every Western lake port, and it is no unusual 
occurence to have receipts vary a million bushels in 24 
hours. . : 

It has been persistently urged that the business could 
be conducted with half as many elevators as there are at 
present. All past experience proves that the very con- 
wary is the case, and that there is no more storage room 
at present than absolutely necessary if the efficiency of 
the canal is to be maintained. It has been known to take 
over two weeks to repair a break in the caual, and if the 
storage capacity at Buffalo was not sufficient to take in 
the grain as it came from the lakes and cars what would 
be tue result? Vessels would lie here at heavy expense 
to the shippers for days, or else they would have to find 
some other route. Instances are not wanting to show 
that evea with the present storage capacity vessels have 
had to make their way through the Welland canal or 
send their freight to the East in cars. It is the opinion 
of unprejudiced men who look to the future of the 
country that the day is not far distaht when more, in- 
stead of less, storage room will be required. The com- 
pletion of the Northern Pacific, soon to be an accom- 
plished fact, will bring cereals raised in West Oregon, 
West Washington, Minnesota, Dakota, and from all por- 
tions of the great northwest, this way. Ifso it is very 
certain that the elevator accommodations will have to 
be greatly enlarged. 

There are at present 38 storage elevators, transfers and 
floaters, In 1880 the receipts for the season amounted 
to 105,000,000 bushels and called for 90 per cent. of the 
entire storage room. Last year the receipts were only 
51,516,000 bushels and called for 65 per cent. of the 
storage and transfer capacity, the smallest amount that 
that has been called out for years. The variation of these 
two years proves conclusively the necessity of having 
all the storage room there is at present, as with a less 
capacity the season of 1880 would have been marked 
with ruinous blockades and serious losses to Western 
shippers. Particular importance must be attached to 
this question of storage capacity, as it is one of the prob- 
lems of the continuation of the Erie canal, and it.could 
only be maintained by means of the pool system now in 
vogue and against which so much has been ignorantly 
said and written. It will be shown by figures given be- 
low that elevator rates are cheaper here than at any port 
in the country, and it is this very pool system that en- 
ables the elevator owners to maintain them at the low 
figures they have been for years to the material benefit 
of the entire State. No one will pretend to assert that if 
the elevators had to do business separately they could 
keep open and run at prices that have been current in 
Buffalo for the past ten years, and it is only by the 
method pursued that the great benefits to shippers, 
namely, low rates and ample storage, have been pre- 
served. 

There is no difficulty in arriving at the reason of the 
hue and cry raised about surplus storage room. With 
half the capacity boatmen would have shippers at their 
merey and ffeight could be forced up to any figure. It 
will be remembered that in November, 1880, the boat- 
men, taking advantage of the large number of arrivals 
tried to advance the rates of freights. Three or four 
million bushels were in port awaiting shipment, and 
shippers, relying on the storage capacity, refused the 
advance, the consequence being that the boatmen had 
to yield. Had it been otherwise a tax would have been 
imposed on cereals that would have had a marked effect 
on the price of breadstuffs. To substantiate these facts 
we can turn to the files of the Buffalo daily xpress un- 
we date of November 6, 1880, and find the following ar- 

icle: 

“The elevator blockade still continues and vessel 
masters and owners have just cause for grumbling at 
the delay which they are meeting with’ in getting their 
vessels discharged, particularly at this late season, when 
a day’s delay makes a serious difference in a trip. The 
direct cause of the delay is charged to the difference 
between shippers and canal men, the former still refus- 
ing to accede to the demand of the carriers for better 
rates, while the carriers claim that as they have done 
little beyond paying expenses during the season, as the 
can make but one more trip, shippers ought to allow 


them twelve cents on wheat and a proportionate rate on 
corn.” 

This is where the shoe pinches. Under the present 
system boatmen cannot make successful combinations 
to raise the price of freights whenever there are heavy 
arrivals, breaks in the canal, etc., and it is for this rea- 


son that for years they have maintained and paid agents} Taxes...__ 


at Albany urging legislation to cripple the elevating 
interest, so that they would have the control of freights 
What would be the effect of such a state of things as 
this? The answer is easy. Western shippers would 
immediately seek some other route where they would 
not be subject to extortionate rates at a moment’s notice, 
and the boatman in’ one season would have lost his 
golden egg. Asa proof of this we have simply to turn 
to the files.of another paper, the Buffalo daily Commer- 
cial of November 6, 1880, and find the following item 
from Chicago: 

“The effect (namely, of the proposed increase in 
freights,) at Chicago has been to cause a falling off in 
the demand for vessels, and in cases where shipments 
are made, the shippers decline to name the consignees 
until they ascertain a channel through which there will 
be no delay in forwarding the grain to New York. Thus 
the strike of the canal boat owners for higher rates of 
freight is likely to inflict considerable damage upon the 
lake carrying business.” 

This is the whole business ina nutshell. Boat own- 
ers realize that under the present regime they cannot 
take advantage of large arrivals, breaks in the canal-or 
other various causes that tend to create blockades at 
this point, and they are raising all this excitement in 
the hopes that by creating a popular sentiment in their 
favor measures can be put through the Legislature that 
will so cripple the elevators as to compel half of them 
to close up. For what other possible. reason are boat- 
men making all thenoise about? What difference does 
it make to the canal what’ price elevators charge? The 
grain is spouted into the canal boats free of charge, and 
if anybody has the right to complaint it is the vessel 
owners or shippers, who have to pay the elevating 
charges. The canal pays nothing,-canal boatmen pay 
nothing for elevating, therefore what measure of griev- 
ance can they have outside of the fact that the large 
storage capacity prevents their making combinations to 
lay a heavy tax on the canal and so disturb the commer- 
cial prosperity of the State. The elevators. of Buffalo 
are the great regulators of freight rates. They inspire 
the Western shipper with confidence that in shipping by. 
the Erie canal be will not be called upon to pay a heavy 
demurrage ora rate of freight out of proportion to the 
services rendered. That shippers do not regard the ele- 
vator charges as excessive is proved by the fact that 
year after year most of the grain shipped from the West 
comes this way. The Erie canal has no divine right to 
this vast trade, but shippers prefer this route because 
charges are low and that the storage capacity at Buffalo 
is sufficient to handle whatever cargoes may arrive, and 
so save large expenses, etc. Ry, 

The next great argument brought forward in favor of 
the bill is that the elevators make very large profits and 
that their owners make a fortune every year. If before 
making these statements inquiries had been made into 
the real merits of the case it would have been found that 
the very reverse in the fact and that the profits for 
years past have paid but the barest interest on the invest- 
ment. All the figures given so far in relation to these 
‘“‘enormous ” profits have been based on the presump- 
tion the elevators are loaded full each day the whole 
year round. If this were the case they could undoubt- 
edly do the business at 1g cent a bushel and make a 
good living. Butit is not. The season lasts only six 
months in the year and the arrivals are so uneven that 
some days the houses will be overloaded, while at others 
they are not running at half their capacity. The ques- 
tion of profits is one very easily arrived at. Take last 
year’s figures as an example. The receipts in round 
numbers were 52,000,000 bushels, and for handling and 
storing beyond the stipulated ten days the elevators re- 
ceive $560,000, divided at follows; 7 


For elevating and ten days storage--.-.---..-.-.---------.- $455,000 
For steam <shoveling-c.: -=y2dsse-55 
For additional storage 


The expenses were as follows: 


Taxes, as certified to by the Comptroller 
Insurance 2 


Repairs, labor, fuel, etce_- 
Paid for dredging 


$416,500 


Leaving a net profit of $153,500. The capital invested 
is about $7,000,000, so thé ‘‘ enormous profits” by actual 
figures, reduce themselves into alittle more than two 
per cent., a sum that no business man would be willing 
to do business on. Yet notwithstanding these very mod: 
erate profits it is now proposed by legislation to make 
elevators do business at an absolute loss. How would 
these figures look under this bill? Suppose the receipts 
were the same, the table would stand about as follows: 

RECEIPTS. ‘ 
For elevating and) Stones =oas enone een ese a seen cae ee ¢ 260,000 


For steam shoveling<22iic2 2% be 22S 
For additional storage 


Repairs, labor, fuel, ete 
Dredging 


$416,500 
It is true that all 


Making an absolute loss of $41,500, 


the elevators were not called out last yearas the receipts — 
were not as heavy as in 1880, but dividing the amount 
earned between only those that were actually working, 
the dividend would be very little larger. The gross — 
earnings as given above were $560,000. Expenses for 
elevators in operation: @ 


Insurance 
Repairs... 
Labor, etc_... 


$346,600 
Leaving a net profit of $214,000. The estimated value — 
of the plant in operation is $5,000,000, and the net earn-— 
ings would therefore yield four and one-quarter per 
cent. on the investment. -¥ 
It has also been asserted with great vehemence that 
unless legislation interfered, now that the tollshave — 
been taken off the canals that the Buffalo elevators 
would put up the price of elevating, although no proof — 
has ever been offered to prove the assertion. If past 
deeds are of any value it can be shown that the policy 
of the Buffalo elevator men has been to decrease their 
charges in sympathy with the decrease of canal tolls 
and canal freights, and in no instance have they shown 
even the remotest tendency to seize upon the emolu- 
ments relinquished by the State, as the following table 
for the past twelve years will show: a 


Elevating 
Average rates in- 
Bushels re- canal cluding 
ceived at+ freights. Tolls. storage. 
Year Bufialo. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Tey iis eesti 38,208,039 11.2 3.4 i 
NOLS Beew seen 61,319,313 12.6 3.1 1% 
MgC: Set es 58,703,666 13.0 3A 1y% 
L8T3= ee eekee 65,498,955 11.4 3.1 14% 
BY 4su- Hoe eee a 55,656,198 10. 3.1 14% 
Te a Re 52,838,451 4.0 2. 1 
1Sy6stwee_ 2h 44,207,121 6.6 1 1 
OY Bee eee ers 61,822,292 U4 1. 1 
ASTB oes cease 78,828,443 6. ds 1 
ity Ee eae 3 75,089,768 8.8 1, 1 
2) a ee 105,133,009 6.5 us al 
(dsc Re ee Sa: A 56,389,827 4.2 ode Ky 
LUG? pee ee 51,561,50 4.7 ul % 


Prior to 1870 tolls were 6.21 cents on wheat, and ele- 
vating charges 2cents per bushel. There is nothing in 
the table to indicate that the statements made are true; 
on the contrary it proves that the constant tendency has 
been downwards. Thereason of this is obvious. Ele- 
vator owners are shrewd business men of long standing, 
and recognize the fact that in view of the sharp compe- 
tion for carrying grain from the West to tidewater, ex- — 
penses on the canal must be reduced as low as possible. 
They have had a very large amount of money invested 
and desire to make their investment profitable. Sup- 
posing under this proposed new act owners should re- 
fuse to open their elevators for the season, and it would 
be perfectly proper they should rather than do business 
at a loss, how much grain would pass through the Erie 
canal and what would be the loss to the State. If wild 
legislation is to be the order of the day and private rights 
interfered with, people must take care of themselves, 
Such an action on the part of owners here would lose the 
Empire State her commercial supremacy. If it could 
be shown that the elevators were crippling commerce 
some such action as contemplated might be legitimate, 
but facts point the other way. The proof of this is 
shown by the large receipts that arrive here year after 
year from the West. If it is as claimed by the friends — 
of this bill, that the charges are so much lower on other 
routes, why do not shippers patronize them in preference 
to the route via the Erie canal? Because figures show 
that it is not so. On the cost of transportation of a 
bushel of grain from the Mississippiriver to New York 
the Buffalo elevators lay simply a tax of seven-eighths of 
acent. The table is as follows: ; 


‘9 


From Mississippi river to Chicago, say 
Hlevating at Chicago....--.222 282. -2 222 
Insurance at Chicago-_---------- 

Insurance on lJakes.-.-------- 
Lake freights, say.-------.-- 
Elevating in Buffalo.-.---....-- 
Canal freights to New York, say--.. ...-.-...-.-_-tssesee eee 


From this it will be seen that out of the whole cost of 
transporting a bushel of grain from the Mississippi 
river to New York, 24 cents, the Buffalo elevators lay 
the enormous tax of seven-eighths of a cent. Does it 
require any further argument to show the absurdity of | 
the outcry raised and the utter uselessness of the pro- 
posed act? 

The bill itself is a very crude piece of legislation and 
is evidently drawn by some one total unacquainted with 
the methods of the business. It fails entirely to take any — 
notice of the charges for shoveling, and while it tends to 
reduce the absolute price of the elevating itself no pre- 
caution is adopted to prevent the amount so taken off 
being made up in extra charges for shoveling. The — 
price now of elevating, weighing and storing for five 
days is seven-eighths of a cent, three-quarters of a cent — 
being charged to the grain and one-eighth to the vessel. 
Thecbarge includes weighing into the store, weighing _ 
out and discharging into the canal boat, which receives” 
the grain entirely free. The shovelers charge canal 
boats $1.25 per thousand bushels for trimming. This 
service, however, the boatmen can do themselves if they __ 
choose. For shoveling propellers pay $4 0n 1,000 bush- 
els, and sail vessels $3.50 per thousand, of which the 
shoveler gets $2.25 for the propeller and $2 for the ves- 
sel, the balance being paid the elevator for the use of 
the steam shovel. Vessels also have the privilege of 
doing this with their own crews or hiring anyone they 
choose Itis a business, however, that few men care to 
engage in, being one of the most unhealthy kno 
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account of the dust and fine particles that are inhaled 
into the lungs. One of the most prominent physicians 
in Buffalo a year or so ago wrote a letter to one of the 
papers stating that the average life of a shoveler could 
not be over five years’ duration If any doubt this asser- 


double deck vessel during the unloading of a cargo. It 
is very doubtful if any legislator would have the hardi- 
hood to urge the passage of a bill decreasing their pay. 
The service is worth every dollar that is paid for it. The 
shipper does not complain, and the only complaint heard 
is from the owner of the lake vessel would would like to 
I. see the pay of the poor shoveler reduced in order to add 
| the reduction on to his freight. This being the case it is 
| the sheerest nonsense to suppose that that the taking of 
an eighth of a cent a bushel, as is proposed by this bill, 
off the cost of transportation of a bushel from the Mis- 
sissippi to New York, is going to make auy material dif- 
| ference to anybody. In this connection it might be sta- 
ee ted that the railroad elevators charge one-half cent a 
[ bushel for spouting the grain into cars, which service is 
I. done for the canal boat for nothing. This amount,however, 
| does not go into the pool, but is retained by each elevator. 
Hy The bill also fails to make any note of what shall be 
e charged for hot corn. Elevators have been in the habit 
of charging more for handling this stuff, as it does not 
run so free, and unless some provision is made for it it 
cannot be handled at all, which wonld bea serious detri- 
ment to the shipper. The notion also appears to have been 
' spread broadcast through the State, that all the Buffalo 
elevators are large storage elevators drawing, and that 
each draw an equal share in the pool. The facts are 
that we have 21 storage elevators, drawing 82 per cent. 
of the profits, and 17 transfers and floaters drawing eigh- 
_ teen percent. The statement alsothat the large storage 
elevators are to a great extent obsolete and the smaller 
and cheaper elevators, whether floating or stationary, 
could do the work, is like other arguments in this dis- 
cussion—totally contrary to proven facts and the best ex- 
perience. Last season out of the 51,000,000 bushels 
handled 42,359,757 bushels were stored, and only 8,595,- 
i 048 bushels were transferred direct from the vessels to 
| the boats and cars. 
In relation to the elevator pool itself, which appears 
to be as great a bugbear as the large storage capacity, a 
word should be said about its workings. It is known as 
the Western Elevating Company, and the business is 
conducted by regularly elected officers, who attend to the 
business and call out the elevators as they are required. 
By this arrangement expenses are lessened and rates re- 
duced toa minimum, as were each elevator to run on its 
own behalf that rate would have to be largely increased 
or operations conducted at a loss. Asit is each elevator, 
whether in operation or not, receives a share of the 
profits, while the running expenses are greatly curtailed. 
The advantages to the trade by this method are manifold. 
It enables the maintenance of ample storage facilities; it 
keeps down the price of elevating, and by fixing the 
rate of each year in advance in enables the shipper at 
Milwaukee or Chicago to know what he has to expect in 
the way of charges and can make his calculations ac- 
cordingly. If there was no pool the shipper would have 
to take his chances and the rates would vary according 
to receipts. By means of the method in vogue it has 
become the custom of late years to make contracts for 
shipments in Chicago for the through trip to New York, 
which could not be done if the possibility of any great 
fluctuations were in the calculations. 
There is yet another statement to be refuted, namely 
eee the one in reference to the shortage ef grain, which has 
fits also been a charge made against the Buffalo elevators by 
their opponents, and that is as reckless as the rest. The 
___—weighmaster at this port is Junius 8. Smith, and his 
published report for 1882 for grain weighed by him 
showed that out of 33,642,572 bushels weighed that sea- 
son the average shortage was 0.156 per 1,000 bushels, 
equal in wheat to nine pounds. In Milwaukee the 
average shortage was equal to 54 pounds, in Detroit 91 
pounds, in Duluth 19 pounds, in Port Huron 20 pounds. 
A dispatch from St. Louis recently received states that 
the directors of the Board of Trade in that city have 
___ passed resolutions fixing the amount to be allowed for 
shortage from cars at 90 pounds to the car of wheat and 
50 pounds to the car of corn on all grain arriving there. 
Allowing 500 bushels to the car we have three bushels 
to the 1,000 on wheat, a most marked difference when 
compared to Buffalo. 
i All these facts prove that not only are Buffalo eleva- 
tors more reasonable in their prices than at any other 
point, but that the policy pursued by them is more lib- 
eral, and instead of their being any hindrance to the 
commerce of the State, they are one of the greatest up- 
holders, and every argument of right, justice and equity 
demands that not only they be let alone, but that if any 
- measure is to be adopted by the law-making power of 
the State it should be in their favor. Without the ele- 
vators the canal could not exist a week, and if their use- 
fulness is to be crippled or curtailed it will strike a 
deadly blow at the entire commerce of the State. 
-— {t must also be remembered that elevators are private 
property deriving no powers from the State and repre- 
sent so much actual cash invested. It has always been 
regarded, and rightly too, that it is dangerous work for 
legislatures to interfere with private rights. If the State 
New York has the power to regulate the rates 
ged by elevators, it has an equal right to fix the price 
at a boatman shall charge for carrying the grain to 
tidewater, as well as the price it shall be sold for in 
New York. But the State has no such right and it will 
be a very dangerous precedent to establish. New York 
regarded by other States as a leader'in making laws, 


i 


tion let him spend a few hours in the lower hold of a! 


and it will not do to pass sumptuary laws prescribing 
what a man shall eat or what he should wear. Should 
New York establish this precedent her action would be 
copied by other States and no man could foresee the 
end. If the object of-this act is to drive commerce out 
of the State it has been rightly drawn, and the very men 
who are now the loudest in their denunciation against 
the elevators would be the worst sufferers. As has 
already been shown it is impossible to make any esti- 
mate beforehand on the cost of operating an elevator. 
A man may build a flour mill. He knows what it costs 
him to do so. He knows exactly what its capacity is; 
what the expenses of operating it will be. He can 
therefore calculate what he can afford to sell his flour 
by the barrel for to make a paying profit. Elevators 
can not do this. This business is much too fluctuating, 
and the owner can make no calculations as to what his 
income or expenses will he. He can simply tell at the 
end of the season if his business has yielded him a 
profit. The only basis he has to go by is experience. 
The winter storage at Chicago ends on the 15th inst., 
and after that date half cent a bushel will be charged 
each ten days. There are about 17,000,000 bushels in 
store at Chicago, and 3,300,000 at Toledo, and not far 
from 100 vessels are already loaded at Chicago, Milwau 
kee, Toledo and Detroit for Buffalo, waiting for the open- 
ing of navigation. If all this grain should arrive at 
Buffalo in one or two days, as it is liable to, what will 
become of the argument that there are too many eleva- 
tors here ? AN ELEvator Man. 
Burrauo, April, 1882. 


GRAIN EXPORTS BY THE ALL-WATER 
ROUTE. 


Yhe cheap transportation of grain to Burope is a 
question of constantly growing importance to the peo- 
ple of the West. And this is why they turn their atten- 
tion so closely to the improvement of the mighty river 
which offers a cheap outlet to the sea below New Or- 
leans. Heretofore the products of Western fields have 
been principally shipped byrail to New York, and from 
there by vessel or steamer to England and the continent. 
Latterly, however, experiments have shown that it is 
much cheaper to ship by river to New Orleans, and 
from there by ocean craft, and asa consequence a re- 
markable increase has taken place in the volume of grain 
exports by the all-water route. For example, New Or- 
leans shipped during the first quarter of 1882 only 31)- 
00U tons of Western produce, while, during the first 
three months of 1883 she shipped 127,000 tons. In 
March, 1882, she exported 393,421 bushels of grain, and 
in March, 1883, the vessels which cleared from that 
port carried 2,300,583 bushels of grain, 1,786,619 bushels 
of corn and 513,846 bushels of wheat, an increase of 
monthly grain exports within a year of about 500 per 
cent. Since September 1st the grain exports have been 
3,184,244 bushels of corn, against 605,568 last year, and 
5,075,409 bushels of wheat, against 592,927 in 1882. 

The following table shows the value of exports from 
New Orleans for the first quarter of this and last year: 


1883. 1882. 
ees masa ata ma ge aa nea $12,637,215 $9,541,104 
8,531,090 5,609,021 

11,031,986 9,796,686 

Motalleee cass Stas Ae SR Be $33,200,181 $24,047,114 


Commenting on the above facts, the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat says: 

“There cannot be a doubt that this year’s export of 
grain from New Orleans, like its export of cotton, will 
be the largest ever known, and that our entire commerce 
will exceed that of the best year during ‘the flush times’ 
before the war.” 

Perhaps within the next century or two Eastern jour- 
nalists will get over their insane prejudice against the 
Mississippi river and allow a timid Congress to vote a 
few dollars for its improvement. If they don’t, how- 
ever, it will be some consolation to Western people to 
know that they have done their duty in trying to en- 
lighten them.—S?. Louis Hz. 


OUR PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
WHEAT. 


Not long ago the Public presented to its readers an 
elaborate statistical estimate of the average annual con- 
sumption of wheat in this country for food and manu- 
facture. It assumed the years 1867 and 1882 as the ex- 
tremes of the period covered by the investigation, for 
the reason that the stocks remaining over are generally 
admitted to have been pretty well exhausted about the 
1st of July in both these years. It then took the annual 
yield as returned by the Bureau of Agriculture, except 
for the years 1867 and 1879, for which it took the census 
returns. From the yield is deducted, first, tbe net exports, 
second, the amount retained for seed, computed at 13¢ 
bushels per acre upon. the acreage reported by the 
Bureau of Agriculture. The remainder would, of course, 
be the amount consumed, and this, divided by the num- 
ber of inhabitants, would give the average consumption 
per head of population. This is found to be 4,187 bush- 
els annual average for the whole period of fifteen years. 
The trustworthiness of the result, it will be seen, must 
depend largely upon the correctness of the estimates of 
population. The Pubddic’s method in this respect seems 
to be decidedly better than that commonly followed by 
statisticians, taking due account, as it does, of fluctua- 
tions in immigration. The correspondence of results 
obtained by this method with actual enumerations is so 


very close as to command for it the utmost confidence 
The trustworthiness of the conclusion as to annual con- 
sumption per capita depends therefore rather upon the 
accuracy of the crop returns than upon the estimates of 
population. As to that the Pudléc thinks that the ap- 
parent variation in consumption as shown by the esti- 
mates, from 4 bushels in years of scarcity and high 
prices, to 4.4 bushels in years of abundance and low 
prices, is small enough to indicate a fair degree of ac- 
curacy in the returns. It may be, but a difference of 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels a year is not avery small 
one, and is quite sufficient to indicate some fault in the 
returns in a country where people do not deny themselves 
bread to any great extent, whatever else they may do. 


GAMBLING IN GRAIN AND SHIPS. 


To strive to make money, or rather to divert it from 
the channels to which, as being the result of legitimate 
honest exertion, it properly belongs, by creating fictiti 
ous or depressing the true value of commercial commod- 
ities, is as practiced the development of which has been 
reserved for what are called the “smart men” of the 
continent and this generation. Of gambling in mining 
stocks we do not now propose tu treat. It needs not our 
pep to “ point the moral” therefrom that can be learned 
by any observant mind, who, if dazzled for the moment 
by the spectacle of a dozen men who from obscurity 
have risen in afew years to the position of financial 
magnates, may well shudder when he regards the other 
side of the picture as represented by the thousands of 
wretched and ruined lives and homes, the premature or 
violent deaths of hundreds, or the untold misery en- 
tailed upon the survivors. This phase of California 
life has probably passed not-to be revived again, at least 
to such an extent, until the present generation has passed 
away. Whether it is well to inaugurate a similar plan 
of dealing with any commodity on such a basis, is the 
point we propose to consider. It has been held to be 
consistent even with the ideas of men who were not only 
merchants in its most honorable definition, but who 
were opposed to gambling in any shape, that to fore- 
shadow an advance in the value of any article was a 
legitimate business. And so it is; but to risk all, or it 
may be, more than you possess, on the problematical 
worth of anything, the ultimate realization of which is 
extremely uncertain, is another matter. Such a course 
is gambling in its poorest sense, and nothing else, and 
can result in nothing but vexation and trouble to all 
concerned. Still, however, if speculation must be had, 
if it is acknowledged to be a sine gua non in the 
machinery of the commerce of the day, let it be thor- 
oughly carried out or not at all. If itis held to be the 
correct thing to speculate on the price for which his 
products can be obtained from the grower, it is surely 
only fair to him to make it a matter of public record what 
it will cost to convey such products to the consumer. It 
seems, therefore, only a matter of justice that the offer- 
ings on the two grain exchanges ef this city should em. 
brace not only the price to be paid for the grain, but the 
cost to foreign purchasers “afloat” or as it is termed 
“c,fandi.’ The carrying out of such a plan would 
result in as cheap freights being obtained as circum- 
stances would permit, and a large balance being thereby 
credited to the producers in the State. 

To put this suggestion in other words, why should not 
a member of either exchange offer to buy or sell 2,000 
or any other number of tons of No. 2 wheat, in an iron 
or wooden ship for Liverpool, or for Cork, U. K., or 
option, to clear in August, September or October, cost, 
freight and insurance to be paid by the seller?—San 
Francisco Merchant. 


AVERAGE CORN PRICES AT CINCIN- 
NATI. 


The Price Ourrent of Cincinnati gives the annexed 
tabular statement of the monthly and yearly average 
prices of corn in Cincinnati for the past thirty-five years: 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
upon application. fy 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD AND THE TRUNK 
LINES. 


The last reports as to the settlement of the 
conflict between the Board of Trade and the 
east-bound railway trunk lines are as unsatis- 
tory as ever. At a meeting of the railroad 
committee at the office of its chairman, joint 
agent, Thomas ©. Moore, on May 4, the long 
delayed offer of arbitration in the Hately case 
was rejected. At one time it is said, the Penn- 
sylvania road would have accepted arbitration, 
but during the delay in its office, all the legal 
points have been investigated by the commit- 
tee, and the determination apparently reached 
only to submit the case to the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Itis hoped that an agreed state- 
ment of the facts may be presented, and a de- 
cision reached at an early day. This contro- 
versy of the Board with the railway companies 
dates back to the latter part of January, al- 
though the causes in which it originated are of 
much earlier date. About the last of June, 
1880, Mr. John C. Hately, a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, shipped some boxed 
meat ona through bill of lading of the Star 
Union Line, to Neweastle-on-Tyne, England. 
Owing, as claimed by Mr. Hately, to negli- 
gence on the part of the company, the goods 
were unnecessarily delayed and exposed to the 
heat of the open deck for so long a period that 
on arrival at their destination, they were so 
damaged as to involve a loss of over $7,300. 
Various matters entered into the controversy 
as to the settlement of these damages, in regard 
to dates of bill of lading, the transfer of re- 
sponsibility by this agreement of Mr. Hately 
to allow the meat to be shipped by the Red 
Cross Line, a ship of the Star Union having 
been disabled in which they were to have been 
shipped, etc. The latter company have post- 
poned any settlement by arbitration or other- 
wise up to the present time, and the matter 
must be taken to the courts. In July, 1882, 
Mr. Hately made a statement of the case to the 
Board of Trade, and demanded that the agents 
of the Star Union Line be suspended from the 
privileges of the Board. These agents held a 
ticket admitting them to the Exchange room, 
forfeitable’ “in case the party holding it, or his 
employer, fails to fulfill any agreement that 
would render a member of the board liable to 
discipline.” The Board of Directors took the 
case under advisement, notified the agents of 


° 


the complaints, had various hearings of both 
parties, but failed to obtain any adjustment of 
the matter on the part of the Union Star Line, 
or a submission of it to arbitration. In this 
state of the case, believing the claims of Mr. 
Hately to be just, the Board complied with the 
request of the latter and suspended the agents 
of the line from the privileges of the Board. 
The retaliatory measures pursued by the rail- 
way companies since, such as refusing all in- 
formation as to the shipments of grain, which 
has been from time immemorial an established 
custom, enforced by laws and required by the 
exigencies of trade, and also a refusal to allow 
to the authorized agents of the Board access to 
their weighing scales, a recent practice, but of 
the utmost importance to the security of the 
grain traffic, have been fully made public in our 
columnsand by the general press. The various 
abortive attempts, with alternations of hope on 
the part of the Grain Receivers and Shippers 
Association, are also well known. The contro- 
versy and these measures have been for months 
deeply injurious to the grain trade, and the 
universal demand of the business world is that 
it should be brought to a speedy termination, 
or a resort be had to legislative interference. 


A PAIR OF SOUND DECISIONS. 


The recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Rountree vs. Smith 
& Lightner, is given elsewhere in this issue, 
and supplements the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, sustaining the Board of Trade 
in the enforcement of its rules and penalties 
upon its own members. These decisions are 
complementary to each other, and will be a 
matter of satisfaction to the business commu- 
nity in general. In the one case, whatever may 
be the facts as to the speculative nature of a 
large amount of the operations on the Board of 
Trade, the law assumes that they are legitimate 
purchases and sales unless clearly proven other- 
wise in the particular case under consideration. 
The rules of the Board so regard all transac- 
tions, and are competent in any case to enforce 
the actual transfer of the grain. The fact that 
the transaction may be closed by agreement of 
parties by a payment of differences does not 
alter the principle involved. This abuse of 
the customs of trade by some sharp dealers, 
who readily receive their “ margins” when in 
their“favor, and then, when losers, plead the 
“baby act”? has become a disgraceful scandal, 
and has called out the scathing rebukes of able 
judges on the bench, even in cases where the 
law and facts compelled them to decide in favor 
of such sharpers whose causes were in dispute. 
Of similar benefit to the interests of the busi- 
ness on the Board is the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State, to the effect that the 
members who expect to reap the benefits of 
their membership on the Board, with its spe- 


cial powers and privileges, must also obey its|? 


rules, and submit to its arbitrations. This same 
attempt to shirk responsibility in case of losses 
in speculative operations, and yet to pocket all 
the gains of successful deals, also purely specu- 
lative, is deserving of like contempt and ob- 


loquy. 
THE BUCKET SHOP BILL. 


The bill known as the “ Bucket-shop Bill,” 
which was intended to compel the Board of 
Trade to furnish information in reference to 
market prices, without discrimination to all 
parties demanding it, was effectually killed in 
the Senate, at Springtield, ill., on April 18. The 
bill had been actively supported by Emery A. 
Storrs, who claimed to ee no knowledge of 
bucket shops, on the general right of the pub- 
lic to this information, and a denial of the 
right of the Board to decide as to what houses 


were engaged in an illegitimate business. Tn 
this discussion the statement has been repeat- — 
edly made that the transactions on the Board 


itself were in overwhelming proportion of a — 


purely speculative character, amounting in the 


dealings of 1882 to transactions covering 1,684,- 


400,000 bushels of grain, being sixty-two times 
the amount actually received. Whatever may 
be the facts as to the speculative operations of 
the members of the Board, and other actual 
grain dealers, all, who have the true interests 


of business and moral, at heart, will rejoice in 


the success of any measures that may destroy 
or curtail the operations of these shops, which 
are purely gambling dens, and traps tor the 
young, eager to gain money rapidly, and those 
of small means and limited resources who are 
led by them into hopeless losses and ruin. 


“CORNERS” AND THE NEW YORK 
LEGISLATURE. 


We have presented through our columns 
from time to time during the past few months 
accounts of the action taken by the New York 


Senate Committee on “ corners,” especially in — 
’ Pp 


procuring the opinions of the most eminent — 
business men and the largest capitalists of our 
country. Late in April this committee pre- 
sented to the Legislature two reports, with re- 
commendations in regard to special legislation 
upon this subject. The majority report was 
very lengthy and very exhaustive upon the 
causes of the two classes of corners, the “ Ac- 


cidental” and “ Protective,’ as well as upon — 


the general principles of trade involved in sales 
and purchases for future delivery. The inher- — 

ent difficulties of legislation upon evils which 
grow out of the abuse of the legitimate cus- 
toms of trade, and of principles essential to all 
the large and complicated commercial dealings 
of the world, are made very apparent in these 
reports. They show that sales for future de- 
livey do not cause violent fluctuations in the 
market, as claimed; but that they regulate and 
steady prices, and enable producers to realize 
their much needed remuneration long before 
their products reach the consumers. ‘The sub- 
jects of “ puts” and “ calls” and the “ bucket 
shop” operations are treated with severe dis- 
approbation. The minority reports recom- 
mends that “any person who records quota- 
tions of the market, value of stocks, etc., shall 


be guilty of misdemeanor punishable with im- — : 


prisonment for a year or a fine not exceeding 
$2,000, or both.” This is very sweeping and 
would cover many innocent transactions. The 
majority report advises that upon the merchant 
should be placed the responsibility of regulat- 
ing deliveries in futures, options, ete. The re- 
port concludes with suggestions as follows: 


First—That a tax should be laid on every sale for 
future delivery to be collected at the time of settlement 
in all cases where an actual delivery does not take 
lace. 

Second—That corners as a rule are injurious to the 
public welfare, but that existing laws are adequate to 
secure all necessary protection when these protective 
influences are demanded. ; 

Third—That bona fide sales of merchandise for future 
delivery are lawful and beneficial, when there is evi- — 
dence that it is the intent of the contracting parties to 
deliver and receive the property sold and bought. 

Fourth—The puts and calls and bucket shop opera- 
tions are gambling transactions and should be treated 
accordingly. 


A Pacrric coast paper expresses the hope 


that this year will not prove a repetition of 


1880, when with a large yield of wheat in the 
Coast States, speculators in freights took ad- 
vantage of the demand for outward tonnage. 
Warehouses have been built all over the wheat- — 
producing sections of the coast, giving greater — 
storage facilities than have ever been pos- 
sessed before, thus making producers more inde- — 
pendent of the tonnage brokers and specula- 
tors. = 
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Editorial Mention. 


Opxssa, the great wheat city of Russia, has 
500 granaries. 


Ir is said that three new elevators are to be 
erected in New York at an early day. 


Tue great Canton elevator at Baltimore, Md., 
| _ burned the past month, is to be rebuilt at once. 


le is claimed that rates on grain and flour 
La from Peoria and St. Louis, east, have been 
badly eut. 


Tux grain elevator bill was lost in the New 
York Senate, and the elevator men at Buffalo 
breathe easier. 


Grain dealers and shippers generally, at 
Augusta, Ga., are complaining bitterly of the 
discrimination practiced against that city by 
the railroads. 


al Messrs. J. Ensmrncer & Son, of Jackson- 
) ville, Ill., write us: ‘“ We regard your jour- 
nal as an interesting and valuable periodical to 
those interested in the grain trade.” 


| Messrs. Karsrner & Oo., of this city, inform 
| us that they find business exceedingly good and 
| are running fifteen hours a day on their differ- 
ent specialties, with plenty of orders coming in. 


KE. R. Wuerenocx, commission merchant, at 
72 Broadway, New York City, writes: “Iam 
much pleased with your paper, and think it 
should be in the hands of every grain commis- 

sion man.” 


Some one with a genius. for figuring has esti- 
mated that the rain which blessed California 
h from March 26 to April 3, was worth $30,000,- 
~ 900 to the crops of the State. Water is a 
pretty good thing. 


Messrs. Surry & Son, of East Lynne, Mo., 
in subscribing, say: “We want to keep 
posted.” It is the men who want to keep 
posted about the affairs of their trade that suc- 
= ceed in these times. 


me) «Mr. C. A. Bauszr, of Iowa Falls, lowa, a 
- well known elevator builder, was in tlie city 
the past month, and paid our office a short 
visit. The activity in the West in elevator 
building he reports as very great. 


Tur Chicago Open Board of Trade have 
closed their negotiations for the lease of the 
property in the vicinity of the regular Board’s 
new building, and will soon commence the 
erection of a fine six-story building and hall. 


a 


Tue Frexiste Grain Spout, made by H. 
_ Sandmeyer & Co., of Peoria, Ill., and adver- 
_ tised in this journal for some months past, is 
worth investigation by grain men. It is de. 
signed especially for small elevators, and is 
highly spoken of. 


Joun B. Cornwattof Moline, Ill, has been 
_ granted a patent on a cockle-screen, which pat- 
ent has been assigned to the Barnard & Leas 
_ Mfg Co., of Moline. The machine consists 
_ mainly of a perforated rotary screening cylin- 

der, driven by India rubber belts which encom- 
ss about two thirds of the cylinder, serving 
e double purpose of driving the cylinder and 


i tine the grain or cockle from falling 
_ thro 


ugh, except at the proper place, - 


r 


Tux acreage of oats in Iowa and Ilinois,will 
be larger this year than ever before. The back= 
ward spring, poor seed corn, and the self-binder, 
which makes the former measurably independ- 
ent of harvest help, are the chief cause of this 
prominence of oats. 


SEVERAL members of the St. Louis Exchange 
presented the question to the elevators whether 
a change in the custom of “ blocking ” eleva- 
tor receipts would not be advisable. The latter 
have decided to continue the custom and are 
said to be in accord with the Exchange direct- 
tory. 


Some time since we announced that J. M. 
Hayes & Co., commission merchants of Cincin- 
nati, had gone out of business. Messrs. Hayes 
& Co., writes to us that this is an error, and 
that they still continue business at 21 Water 
street, Cincinnati, where they have been located 
for the past twenty years. 


Tue Harrison Conveyor Co., of this city 
have been meeting with marked success in in- 
troducing the Harrison Conveyor, having made 
a large number of sales in the past few months. 
We have been shown several testimonials from 
prominent parties using the conveyor and who 
speak of its work in terms of the greatest 
praise. 


Tue Weesrer & Comsrocxk Mre. Co., of this 
city, have brought out the “ Backbone” Steel 
Conveyor, a cut of which is given in their ad- 
vertisement in this issue, and to the merits of 
which they call the attention of grain men, 
millers and others. They have thoroughly 
tested it, and believe they have something which 
will fill the bill. 


Paris who contemplate erecting elevators 
in the West should read the advertisement in 
this issue of L. C. Barnett, of Minneapolis, 
who is builder of the “ Circular” Grain Eleva- 
tor for all the territory west of the Mississippi. 
This form of elevator has many good points, 
and a large number of them have been erected 
in the Northwest. 


Tue authorities of the National Exposition 
of Railway Appliances to be held in this city 
trom May 24 to June 23, conferred a well de- 
served honor on Wm. H. Lotz, M. E., of this 
city, by appointing him one of the committee 
of mechanical experts. Mr. Lotz is well-known 
to the grain handling public as a first-class 
architect and mechanical engineer. 


Tur unsavory Duke de Morny, who lately 
betook himself from our shores, had a real 
mission to this country apart from his card- 
playing andintriguing. LHe came to this coun- 
try to study our grain elevators and grain 
handling system. It is understood that he has 


\a concession from the Czar of Russia for the 
|construction of elevators in different parts of 


the Empire. 


Since the conflict commenced between the 
Board of Trade and east bound railways, else- 
where noticed, complaints have been more num- 
erous than were ever before known, and the loss- 
es have to be borne by the shippers or receivers. 
A certificate of an official weighmaster of the 
Board relieves all parties, shippers and dealers, 
from the responsibility, and places them upon 
the roads. 
ways have formed a weighing association, but 
its modes of business have not been made 
known. A number of the members of the 
Board of Trade have expressed the opinion that 
the result will be a weigher appointed by the 
State, 


\ 


It is rumored that the Eastern rail- 


Erm Canau rates are quoted at 5 cents for 
corn, and 54 for wheat from Buffalo to New 
York. As this is higher by half a cent than 
the opening rate of last year, the abolition of 
tolls so far does not seem to have secured cheap 
transportation. The canal men are like all 
others in greed for gain, and as the demand at 
present enables them to get higher prices with 
the abolition of the tolls this will give them a 
cent more per bushel. 


In the Canadian House of Commons, last week, 
Mr. Charlton asked if the government intended 
to follow the example of the State of New York 
and remove the canal tolls. Sir Charles Tup- 
per stated that the subject was engaging the 
attention of the Government, and said: ‘“ There 
is no prospect of a proposal being made to 
abolish the tolls on the canals, but there may 
be some reductions, and I expect we shall be 
able to state in a day or two the course we in- 
tend to take on the subject.” 


Mr. Wu. Warson, of 177 La Salle street, 
this city, the well-known elevator builder, will 
have a working model of the Watson Elevator 
on exhibition in the annex at the forthcoming 
Railway Exposition in this city. Grain men 
visiting the Exposition (which will be held 
from May 24 to June 238,) should not fail to see 
it. We may remark here that Mr. Watson has 
published one of the finest descriptive pam- 
phlets, illustrating and describing his plan of 
elevator that we have ever seen. 


Tur Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, on 
April 28, decided the case of Wm. Young & 
Co., against Peter McGeoch, growing out of 
their famous case of “ puts ” and “calls.” The 
matter was fully argued by able counsel for two 
hours before the Board of Arbitration who de- 
cided for the plaintiffs. McGeoch was adjudged 
indebted to the former the amount at stake, 
$1,000, and to pay all costs. It is not expected 
that the case will be carried before’ the Board 
of Appeals, and it is generally believed that 
McGeoch will settle. The principle involved 
covers the similar cases of Edward Sanderson, 
and Wall & Bigelow. 


Norwrrusranpina@ the general denunciations 
of “option” dealing, it is believed to be be- 
yond doubt that these market manipulations 
and future sellings give the producers better 
prices for their grain than a simple dependence 
on actual transactions would do. In certain 
sections of the Western States farmers are 
holding off for $1.30 per bushel for wheat. 
Now the deliveries do not more than equal the 
demands of the interior millers, while the re- 
ports of the winter wheat crop are greatly be- 
low that of last year, and 20 per cent. less than 
was expected. As the stock in sight is held 


mainly by strong hands, this action of the 


farmers means that they will hold their supplies 
for reserves. 


Messrs. Tuornpureu & Guissyer of this city, 
have, since March 1, placed in their shops 
twenty-four additional machines for the manu- 
facture of their specialties. In a card to the 
public they say: “This enlargement of our 
manufacturing facilities las been made neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of our trade. Nearly 
all of these machines were designed and built 
by us, and duplicates of many of them cannot 
be found in America. They are specially 
adapted tor our work, and have enabled us 
not only to increase our capacity, but to produce 
the most superior goods at the minimum of 
cost. With our present. facilities we can fill 
promptly all orders tor Excelsior Mill, Rivet 
and Corn Buckets, Corrugated Belt Bolts, 
Caldwell Iron Conveyors, ete.” 


i 
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A pian has been submitted to.the railroad 
committee of east bound traffic for the 
transfer of grain without any delay after in- 
spection. The plan is a movable elevator by 
which the grain is taken from the western into 
the “ elevator car,’ where it is weighed, and 
transferred trom the bin to the eastern car. It 
is thought that by this method the eastern lines 
wotild be able to remove grain satisfactorily to 
all concerned, and greatly facilitate business. 
The committee had not at last accounts had 
time to give the matter due consideration. 


Gro. B. Mattory, mechanical and naval en- 


gineer, 55 Broadway, New York City, called | 


upon us afew. days since while in Chicago. 
Mr. Mallory has made a name and fame as the 
constructor of Dows’ Stores at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and is now on his way to the Pacific Coast, 
where he has contracts for three elevators at 
Portland, Walla Walla and Puget Sound, of 
1,500,000, 500,000 and 500,000 respectively, 
which are being put up largely with North- 
ern Pacific capital. These houses will have 
some unique features, and our readers will prob- 
ably have the opportunity of viewing an illus- 
tration and reading a description of one or more 
of them in these columns. 


Tur Hinman Gratin Doumr is presented to 
our readers in a card in another column by the 
Western Grain Dump Company, of Lincoln, 
Ill. This dump has been in use for ten years, 
and has recommended itself to the grain hand- 
ling public by its simplicity, the expedition 
with which it can be worked, and its freedom 
irom liability to accidents. With this dump 
grain can be unloaded immediately into cars on 
track, and half the pit room and half the eleva- 
tion of the driveway are saved by raising the 
front of the wagon. The Western Grain Dump 
Company will furnish all who desire it, full 
information respecting this valuable device 
which is easily and cheaply constructed. 


Tue Eans’ Jurrres, have been again attacked 
by the local press ot New Orleans, on the 
ground that their retardation to the free flow 
of the river through its natural outlets has 
steadily directed a greater volume of water into 
the bayou outlet of the Atchafalaya, thereby 
endangering the permanency of the main chan- 
nel ww New Orleans. This outlet is 327 miles, 
as the river runs, above its mouth, and its 
channel to the Gult is only 160 miles. Since 
1817 it has increased largely in its dimensions 
and from seventy-five yards width and six yards 
depth, it has grown to a width of over 212, and 
a depth of over 43 yards, as measured at the 
samme point in 1881. At its mouth at the Gulf 
its depth is now over 50 yards. It is said that 
at this rate of progress the Atchafalaya in the 
near future will become the Mississippi. Capt 
Cowdon, the well-known advocate of the “ Out- 


plan pursued which, he thinks, would prevent 
this disastrous result. He proposes to eo-op- 
erate with nature and give an artificial outlet 
to the waters dammed up by the jetty obstruc- 
tions, and at times surcharged by floods, below 
the city, by way of Lake Borgne. 
gers be as great us they are represented, this or 
a similar plan nray be more carefully considered 
and so much at least of the outlet plan be even- 
tually adopted. 


AmonG the estimates so far madein regard to 
the probable proportions of the coming wheat 
crop, that of 8. W. Tallmadge, of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, is worthy of con- 
sideration, from the fact that Mr. Tallmadve’s 
statistics and estimates are usually very relia- 
ble. We give his estimates below. The fig- 


If the dan- | 


ures for the winter wheat States are based on 
the latest information as to the state of the crop 
in those States, and the estimates for the spring 
wheat States are founded on the actual acreage 
and probable yield with a fair season. With an 
unusually severe or favorable season, those fig- 
ures would of course be correspondingly- mod- 


itied. The estimates are as follows: 

Mainey 322-2 500,000 | Tennessee._----- 8,000,000 
New Hampshire. 100,000} West Virginia... 4,000,000 
Vermont 2-2:cu. 400,000) Kentucky) 2 222 9,000,000 
|; Massuchusetts: £277 <40,000)) Ohio2= 22 222 26,000,000 
Connecticut ._--- 60,000 | Michigan -...__- 24,000,000 
New York.----- 12,000,000 | Indiana--..----- 30,000,000 
| New Jersey----- 2,000,000 | Illinois ----.-.-- 35,000,000 
Pennsylvania.---20,000,000 | Wisconsin-.- ~~ .- 16,000,000 
Delaware ------- 1,500,000 | Minnesota... --- 32,000,000 
Maryland --~..-- 8,000,000 | Ilowa.------.---- 22,000 000 
Mirciniaiaee sees 8,000,000 | Missouri _.------ 23,000,000 
North Carolina__ 5,500,000 | Kansas---------- 23,000,000 
South Carolina._ 2,000,000} Nebraska _----.- 16,000,000 
Georpiieaesepee 3,500,000 | California. ----. - 26,000,000 
Aabama mea sesee 2,000,000 | Oregon. --------- 13,000,000 
Texdsnee coe se 4.000,000 | Colorado ._.----- 2,000,000 
Arkansas-------- 2,000,000 | Territories ---.-- 20,000,000 


les grain by vessels. 


It will be seen from the above that accord- 
ing to this estimate our wheat crop will be 
twenty per cent., or 100,000,000 bushels less 
than last year’s. 


THE BUFFALO ELEVATORS. 


For a long period of time loud and bitter 
complaints have been made in regard to the 
elevator business. at. Buffalo, which have been 
greatly increased since, in the interest of trans- 
portation competition, the State of New York 
has made her canals free. The Western Ele- 
vating Company, which pools the whole eleva- 
tor business of the port, have been styled a 
ring for dividing the spoils. A committee of 
the State Legislature some two years ago re- 
ported that this association was a “ barnacle” 
upon the canal commerce. There are some 
thirty-eight elevators at Buffalo, including 
floaters. These, it is stated, are pooled in 350 
shares, dividing the profits without reference to 
work done, while over one-half of them are 
idle during the entire year, thus increasing un- 
justly the charges on storage and handling. It 
is said that the same state of things would 
probably have existed in Chicago except for the 
appointment of Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
missioners by the State, making pooling eleva- 
tors here impossible. A bill has been pending 
before the New York Legislature, for regula- 
ting this business and designating prices. Hlse- 
where in our present issue willj be found a thor- 
ough examination of these charges, with a full 
statement of the facts as they appear to “ An 
Elevator Man” interested in the business at that 
port. Theimportance of this matter in the in- 
tense competition of the grain traflic, especially 
in the interests of the commerce of the great State 
ot New York, is seen in the fact that it is the only 
port on the lakes of any importance that hand- 
The emergencies of de- 
lays to these vessels by winds and accidents, as 


lotiSiyetam 2: anouonaume alia : eal well as hindrances at times by canal breaks, 
CE DEVE © ADAP AUER: Uke OU ETRION SOIC Teen yate quarrels of shippers and boat-own- 
river, has endeavored fur some time to have a| 


ers, etc., would seriously interfere with trade 
were there-not a large surplusage of storage ca- 
pacity at such times available. Elevator block- 
ades are not unknown in the history of the 
port. The uniting of the interests of all the 
elevators, in the view of this writer, enables 
them to equalize and lessen the charges. The 
interests of the elevators are fully in harmony 
with that of the trade, as saving that port 
against Canadian and other competition. The 
writer claims that, as no charges are made for 
spouting grain into boats while they are on 
cars, the interest of the canal men can only be 
affected by their inability to take advantage of 
the blockades, that a less capacity of storage 
would at times create, by exorbitant freight 
charges. By tables of rates and tonuage it is 
shown that the charges for storage and hand- 
ling grain have been moderate, much more 


so the writer thinks, than if the elevators — 
had been separately managed. The estimated 
actual profits obtained on the whole capital 
employed for the limited period of the six 
months’ navigation is shown to be only two — 
per cent., while the tax on the transportation of © 
grain made by the elevators is only seven eighths 
of a cent per bushel, the whole cost being 


twenty-four cents for its carriage from the Mis- — 


sissippi to New York. As these elevators are _ 
the regulators of trade at this point, the fact — 
that Western shippers year after year choose — 
this route for their goods, proves that they do 
not find the charges exorbitant, or they would 
soon change to other competing channels. A — 
table of elevating rates from 1870 to 1882, in-— 
clusive, previous to which the,charges were two 
cents per bushel, show a steady Seclene from 
one and one-fourth cents to seven-eighths, dur- _ 
ing the last two years. The writer criticizes 
the bill as crude, failing to notice the charges 
for shoveling, which is a matter of’ great im- — 
portance, both as to varying expense and the — 
health of the shovelers. No notice is taken ef 
the handling of “hotcorn” which is far more 
difficult to handle than other grades, and re- 
quires special provisions in order that it may 
not be a detriment to shippers. The charge 
made against the Buffalo elevators in reference 
to the unusual amount of shortage of grain is 
examined by a comparison with returns from 
other centres of grain trade and storage, and 
shown to be incorrect, appearing to prove that 
the allowance for shortage is considerably less 
at Buffalo than at other prominent points of 
distribution. 

These elevators are private property, and the 
well recognized dangers of legislative interfer- 
ence with private rights applies to them with 
a force commensurate with their importance. 
The iegislative precedents thus set are far- 
reaching and potent in their possible injury to 
justice and equity. To fix the prices of labor, 
of products, or of any of the operations of — 
commerce and trade has long been classed with — 
the sumptuary laws of the past as unjust, un- 
wise and deeply injurious to trae national de- — 
velopment. Our readers will doubtless give 
this important subject, with the facts and argu- — 
ments presented, a fair and impartial hearing. 


POSTING HEATED GRAIN. 

The “ posting” of a small lot of corn, less 
than 4,000 bushels, as “ hot” on the 5th inst., _ 
by the Illinois River Elevator, produced great _ 
excitément in the market here, setting rumors — 
afloat all over the country to the effect that 
7,000,000 bushels cf corn stored in the Chi- 
cago elevators were ruined, resulting in a de- 
cline of two cents per bushel in the New York 
market, and a loss on the corn in store here of 
nearly $70,000, and much more on that in 
transit. Much indignation has followed the — 
understanding of the transaction, it being gen- 
erally considered as an unwarrantable procedure, 
as the whole amount, if dumped in the river, — 
would not have produced a total loss of over — 
$1,800, very small’in comparison with the 
wide-spread injury done to the market, which 
must have been foreseen. This corn had been 
shipped here by canal and received as ‘“re- 


jected,” and ought not to have been graded at 


all. This is a case that seems to demand the ~ 
attention of the Board of Trade. The legal — 
right is notin dispute; but thedanger involved — 
to the grain trade, so sensitive to every cause 
of depression in the fierce competition ofall & 
the great grain centres, by such a power, and — 
the possibility of its abuse for individual and 
selfish purposes, renders it a matter of the ut- 
most practical importance, while any suspi- 
cion of such motive fully justifies the Board — 
in taking cognizance of and suitable action — 
upon the matter. 


a 


vogue there. 


as above. 
_ affirmed in favor of the City of Parkersburg. 
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Tux elevator capacity of Northern Dakota is 
estimated as high as 4,000,000 bushels. 


Tue Marine insurance. companies, as we pre- 
dicted, formed a pool on April 28, with rates on 
cargoes as follows: To Montreal, 40 cents; to 
Lake Ontario ports, 25 cents; to Buffalo, 15 
cents; to Collingwood, 124 cents; to Sarnia, 
124 cents; to Detroit river, 124 cents. 


A company was formed at Antwerp, Holland, 
some time ago for the purpose of building 
grain elevators so as to supplant the present 
cnumbrous methods of handling grain now in 
The municipal authorities, how- 
ever, have recently refused them the necessary 
concession, and the project has accordingly 
fallen through. A mob attacked the town-hall 
and virtually compelled the council to refuse 
the concession. The idea of the mob was that 
the building of elevators would take away the 
means of livelihood from a multitude of peo- 
ple now employed in the work of unloading 
vessels, etc. 


A suit was decided on April 30, by Judge 
Williamson, of the Circuit Court of this city, 
which possesses more than common interest at 
this juncture. The plaintiff, Mr. Jacob Mey- 
ers, a broker on the Board, had a large number 
of dealings in 1876, on account of Mr. Clark 
M. Geib, a man of limited means, who had to 
keep up his margins promptly. The latter at 
length, however, got behind, and the suit was 
brought to recover on unpaid losses. Judge 
Williamson reviewed the evidence in the light 
of the decisions of the Supreme Court, at great 
length, and decided that as these dealings. were 
clearly made with no intention of transferring 
grain, but pnrely for speculating in differences, 
they were absolutely void. The Judge, in giv- 
ing his judicial opinion, stated that personally 
he was in favor of a man being compelled to 


pay his debts, but the law in this case was per- 


emptory. 


A DECISION was given by the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., on April 
30, in the case of the Parkersburg & Ohio 
River Transportation Co., appellants, against the 
City of Parkersburg, W. Va., and others. The 
case involves principles of importance to river 
towns and cities. The city of Parkersburg 
built a wharf and established rates of whart- 
age, which the above company refused to pay, 
complaining of them as extortion, being merely 
a pretext for levying a duty on tonnage. In an- 
swer toa suit before the State Courts, the com- 
pany filed a bill in the United States Cirenit 
Court to restrain proceedings*4nd have the 
wharfage ordinance declared illegal. The de- 
cision being adverse, an appeal was taken. The 
Court held: That, as-on its face the ordinance 
imposes charges for wharfage, which is a State 
right, a charge made by the owner for the use 
ot his own property, the Court will not enter- 
tain an averment that its secret intent was a 
tonnage duty, which is a tax on general trade, 
and exclusively the right of the general gov- 
ernment. The character of the ordinance is a 
question of fact and law to be determined by 
the State Courts, as well as the nature of the 
charges. Although wharves are related to com- 
merce and navigation, as aids and conveniences, 
yet being local in their nature, requiring special 


4 legislation, in the absence of Congressional leg- 


islation their control belongs to the State. A 
suit will not be holden in the United States 
Circuit Court for relief against exorbitant 
wharfage, even on the averment made of intent 
The decree of the Court below was 


inion by Justice Bradley; Justice Harlan 


dissenting. 


THE WINTER WHEAT CROP. 


The prospect of the present growing winter 
wheat crop has, as the season advanced, been 
attended by increasingly gloomy anticipations 
until in April, many of our ablest statisticians 
estimated the probable shortage as compared 
with last year at 100,000,000 bushels. Many 
causes have combined to produce this unfavor- 
able outlook The Hessian fly destroyed a large 
area in the fall, unseasonable rains and floods, 
the unusual severity of the winter temperature 
with the irregular and transient protection 
from snow in districts where it is essential to 
the crop; are among these various causes, gen- 
eral and local. The reports from abroad also 
indicated that Europe would require an almost 
unprecedented amount of wheat to supply her 
probable deficiencies, due to a heavy decline in 
wheat acreage. A heavy shortage was also 
predicated in the rye crop there, which in Eu- 
rope is larger than that of wheat by 150,000,- 
000 bushels, and is the principal cereal food of 
the laboring classes. The only hope, as an off- 
set to this large increased demand for wheat 
with a heavy rise in price, is in the possibili- 
ties of the potato crop, which last year was 
very poor,and of which Europe raises ordina- 
rily a larger number of bushels than of wheat 
and rye combined. This.state of things led to 
intense eagerness on the part of grain dealers 
and speculators to obtain the May report of 
the Department of Agriculture. The bulletin 
of the Department, published on May 11, pre- 
sented on the whole a somewhat more favor- 
able prospect than the previous predictions. 
The averages are: in New York, 77; Michigan, 
83; Ohio, 62; Illinois, 66; and are lower than 
those of April. This was due to the early 
frosts in the latter month, and the disclosure of 
March freezing as the snow disappeared. Mis- 
souri falls from 83 to 80, while Indiana aver- 
ages 75 and New Jersey 101, the same as in 
the April report. All of the remaining North- 
ern States show an improvement, as well as 
the Pacific, and nearly all the Southern States. 
There is a'gain of 15 points in California, and 
17 in Oregon, while the general average is 83} 
against 80 in April. The reduction in area 
from replanting in other crops reduces the pros- 
pect to that of April 1. Comparing with pre- 
vious seasons, in 1879-’80 the average was 99; 
in 1881 it was 88. in 1862 it was 102; in May 
last year it was 100. There were no May re- 
turns in former years. Two years ago the 
average declined to 80 in July, last year it in- 
ereased to 104 at the time of cutting. The 
Department means by 100 a medium growth 
with a full stand, and healthy plant. The gen- 
eral shortage of the present crop is estimated 
at about 77,000,000 bushels, or 20 percent. less 
than in May last. The spring wheat area will 
not be complete until May 15, and will be re- 
ported on June 1. The statistical agent in 
Dakota estimated an increase there of 30 per 
cent. The Minnesota agent reports 86 per 
cent. of last year’s area already planted. In 
Washington Territory an increase of 15 per 
cent. is reported. It is considered probable 
that this will more than compensate for the 
loss of winter wheat acreage. A dispatch from 
London, England, of April 28, reports an im- 

rovement in the European wheat prospects. 
R avorable weather followed the severe weather 
of March. The area of spring wheat is small 
and thin, and willbe mainly displaced by bar- 
ley. The reduced acreage of Western Europe, 
and the injury from March freezing renders a 
reduced crop inevitable. The prospect for Aus- 
tro-Hungary is for at least. a medium crop. 


The “bear” idea of speculation is enough to crush 
young men who have “futures” before them. 

Where machinery is used the Drew Oil Cup will save 
50 per cent. of oil. Write for circular. Borden, Sell- 
eck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW YORK CORNER COMMITTEE 
ON CORNERS. 


The “Corner” Committee of the Legislature have 
made their report, in which they divide corners into 
“accidental corners,” resulting from fires, floods, or 
other operations of nature, which, they say, do no great 
harm, are temporary in their nature, and at any rate 
cannot be prevented, and ‘protective corners,” which 
are made by persons who sell without intending to de- 
liver,unless the value falls below the price at which they 
have sold. What the committee think of “protective 
corners,’ as regards their effect on the public, does not 
clearly appear, but it seems as if they had a low opin- 
ion of those who make them. 

On “futures” the committee are, on the whole, in- 
clined to look with a lenient eye, and do not see their 
way to compelling merchants by law to deliver every- 
thing they sell, and to acquire possession cf it before 
they sell it. In fact, they have discovered, after careful 
inquiry—“ that the system of buying and selling for fu. 
ture delivery, to use the words of a witness, ‘is the in- 
vention of a great necessity, and has answered the needs 
so wel!, and has helped to build up interior towns and 
large cities and mercantile exchanges so rapidly, that it 
is universally recognized as part of our great and grow- 
ing commercial development.’ 

“But it has been urged that sales for future delivery 
cause violent fluctuations in values greater than those 
which occurred prior to their general introduction into 
commercial trading. This statement has not been sub- 
stantiated, however. Indeed, the evidence tends to show 
that the effect is, to some extent, quite the reverse.” 

The committee also examined the question whether, 
supposing “futures” to be on the whole useful or indis- 
pensable to commerce, there was not “ gambling” in 
them. They were compelled to admit that there was 
occasionally among the “young and inexperienced,” 
who will over-trade and operate on margins and what 
not. The committee is nut, however,. prepared to pro- 
hibit futures in order to stop gambling. Of the system 
of “puts” and “calls,” as carried on in “ bucket-shops”’ 
and such places, the report speaks in terms of crushing 
severity. lt adds, however, that the existing laws, if 
enforced, would break up the bucket shops and punish 
the operator in puts and calls, and it asks, therefore, 
with much solemnity, conceding it tu be “true that the 
operation of this system is attended with some objec- 
tionable features, would it be wise to abrogate or legis- 
late out of existence the whole credit system because to 
the abuse of it can be traced in a large measure the fail- 
ure and misfortunes which so often overtake merchants 
and commercial institutions? Shall our code of legal 
ethics present this paradox, that merchandise may be 
sold and delivered to the purchaser upon the promise of 
future payment, and at the same time deny the right to 
sell the merchandise for future delivery with payment to 
be made upon delivery? Should it not be the end and 
aim of legislation in this State to attract and encourage 
every influence and element that will establish and per- 
petuate the commercial interest of her commercial me- 
tropolis ?” 

We answer unhesitatingly that to abrogate or legis- 
late out of existence our whole credit system, in order to 
put down bucket shops, would be a*very unwise step, 
and we thank the committee on behalf of the commer- 
cial world for throwing the weight of their influence 
against it. 

While greatly admiring the whole report, which we 
think is the most important that has appeared in any 
commercial community since that of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, what we like best in it is its recommendations. 
The first is that a tax should be levied on all sales for 
future delivery, to be collected at the time of settlement 
if no delivery takes place. There is to be no tax, how- 
ever, on purchases for future delivery, which is just as 
wickid as sale, and the committee fails to point out how 
the tax is to be collected at the time of settlement. Set- 
tlement in such cases consists in handing over a check 
for the difference or in crediting or charging somebody 
in acurrent account. Would the committee have all 
such settlements ‘made before a notary public or the 
sheriff? Was such a tax ever collected anywhere, or, in 
fact, proposed? Would it not be about as fruitful as a 
tax on sneezing in all cases where a person sneezes more 
than once at a time. 

The committee has got now to the point reached by 
the Illinois Legislature after ten years’ experience of an 
attempt to putdown futures and corners by law—that is, 
to the point of admitting that such attempts are idle, 
and ought not to be made by a commercial community. 
All-excess in a thing which is ‘harmless and useful in 
moderation is apt to be beyond the reach of the law, and 
is pretty sure to be self-curing, if curable at all. No 
penalties on corners or overtrading or speculation which - 
the wisdom of legislatures can devise are half so effective 
as those which result naturally from the practice itself 
to those engaged in it. The reason why commercial 
gambling, in fact, isso much reprobated by the world 
generally is that those who engage in it usually comes to 
grief, and lose everything they possess—a punishment 
which the law would not decree and could not enforce.— 
The Nation 


Wheat is far more extensive in its adaptation to soil 
and climate than corn. Wheat prospers in the United 
Kingdom, United States, India, Russia, France Ger- 


many, Spain, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, Holland, 


Belgium, Australia, Canada, etc. lt is more universal 
than any other plant or cereal for the production of food 
or clothing of man, 
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N. McIntire, grain dealer at Richmond, Mich., failed 
recently. 


J. T. McDavid, of Irving, Ill, has sold his elevator at 
that place. - 


J. M. Murray, grain dealer at Eureka, Ill., has sold out 
to J. P. Wrenn & Co. 


T. D. White & Bros., of Norborne, Mo., lost their ele- 
vator by fire recently. 


D. E. Wheeler & Co., grain dealers at Natick, Mass., 
were burnt out recently. 


Mr. Jacob Walter is building a grain elevator on the 
Chase plan, at Easton, Pa. 


A. W. Corley, grain dealer at Meaford, Ont., Canada, 
is closing up his business. 


Mr. R. W. Forest is building a warehouse at Spokane 
Falls, Washington Territory. 


A. B. Treadway,in the grain business, at Nora Springs, 
Iowa, has sold out to E. 8. Wheeler. 


John T. Roberts & Bro., grain and flour dealers at 
Philadelphia, were burnt out lately. 


Mr. S. Turner, grain dealer at Atlanta, Ill, has sold 
out to Williams G. Quiggs, of Minier, Ill. 


Josiah Worstall, of the firm of Worstall & Bros., 
grain dealers at Newtown, Pa., died recently. 


Hathaway’s elevator at River Sioux, Iowa, fell from 
its foundation, spilling 5,000 bushels of grain, 


Harkness’ warehouse at Albert Lea, Minn., was de- 
stroyed by fire April 22. The loss is not known. 


Messrs. Aikins & Cornell have succeeded Aikins & 
Kennedy in the grain business at Pawnee City, Neb. 


S. A. Frisbie, in the grain business at Aurelia, Lowa, 
was burnt out recently. Loss, $3,500; insured for ‘800. 


The elevator of C. Blandin, Ft. Dodge, Ia., was totally 
destroyed by fire on April 20. Loss, $30,000; no insu- 
rance. 


The grain warehouse and offices owned by Halliday 
Bros., at Cairo, Ill., were burned May 5. Loss, $80,000; 
insured. 


Thomas Horan, of the flour and grain commission 
firm of Thomas Horan & Son, at Philadelphia, died 
recently. 


In the recent extensive fire at Union City, Ind., A. T. 
Wiley’s grain house, at that place, was damaged to the 
extent of $1,000. 


Monlux Bros., of Monroe, Iowa, have purchased 
Caldwell Conveyors, etc., of the Williams & Orton Mfg 
Co., of Sterling, 1. 


J. Ensminger & Son, grain dealers at Jacksonville, 
Ill., intend shortly to close out and discontinue their 
business at that place. é 


It is asserted thatthe trouble between ex-Senator 
Tabor and his partaer, Wm. H. Bush, arose from opera- 
tions in Chicago grain. 


An elevator with a capacity of 250,000 bushels is to 
be erected at Burlington, Iowa, which will load directly 
into Mississippi barges. 


E. W. Fargo, grain broker and a member of the Pro- 
duce Exchange of New York, N. Y., died April 28, He 
was fifty-four years of age. 


W. W. Cameron, of Mason City, Iowa, has purchased 
of the Williams & Orton Mfg Co., Sterling, Ill., a mag- 
getic separator and iron work. 


Messrs. Young, Ingles & Co., grain commissioners at 
Peoria, lll., have dissolved partnership. They are suc- 
ceeded by James Boyner & Co. 


Two five-foot sheaves for hoisting have been supplied 
to Nicol, Burr & Co., of Peoria, Il., by the Williams & 
Orton Mfg Co., of Sterling, lll. 


It is rumored that the Northern Pacific Elevator Com- 
pany have purchased the elevator at Sanborn, Dakota. 
It has a capacity of 50,000 bushels. : 


Messrs. Lusch, Carton & Co., are building anew 17, 
000 bushel elevator at Ackley, Iowa. ©. A. Bamber, of 
Jowa Falls, Lowa, is doing the work. 


A company has recently been organized at Walla 
Walla, Washington Territory, named the Grain Pipe 
Cleaning and Transportation Company. 


4h Jenks & Co., of Sand Beach, Mich., have purchased 
of the Harrison Conveyor Company of this city 150 feet 
of their conveyor, for use in their roller mill. 


The Harrison Conveyor Company, of this city, have 
recently shipped 250 teet of conveyor to the Kentucky 
Oak Tanning Company, for conveying tan bark. 


A man named C.N. Miller is missing from his home 
in Muncie, Ind., and the business in which he was en- 
gaged has gone under. He was for six or seven months 
the proprietor of the Muncie Exchange, a local bucket 
shop at that place. He hailed frem Chicago. 


There are fourteen elevators at Grand Forks, Dakota, 
with a capacity of 350,000 bushels. About 800,000 bush- 
els of wheat were shipped at that point last year. 


The Williams & Orton Mfg Co., of Sterling, Il., have 
recently shipped a lot of sixteen spur gears, pulleys, etc., 
to the Marshall Sugar Refining Co., of Marshalltown, 
Towa. 


Bell & Coggshall, Louisville, Ky., are putting into 
their mill a heater which they purchased of the Still- 
well & Bierce Manufacturing Company, of Dayton, O. 


R. Tuttle & Co., of Columbia City, Ind., have pur- 
chased new shafting, patent compression couplings, 
gearings, ete., of the Williams & Orton Mfg Co., Sterl- 
ing, Ill. 


J. B. Ehrsam, of Enterprise, Kansas, has purchased a 
24-inch under-runner corn mill and a lot of pulleys and 
gearing of the Williams & Orton Mfg Co., of Sterling, 
Illinois. 


Messrs. Howe & Co., grain and flour dealers, of New 
York, N. Y., are involved by the failure of the large dis- 
tilling firm of George and Thomas Farthing, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


The well-known Board of Trade commission firm of 
Chandler, Brown Co., of Chicago, Ill., have removed 
to larger quarters, and can now be found at 177 La Salle 
St., this city. 


Mr. Hiram Wheeler, one of the earliest settlers in this 
city, and the oldest grain elevator proprietor, has re- 
turned, with his wife, from California, after an absence 
of three, months. ; 


The flour and grain commission firm of Wolvington, 
Carr & Co., of Baltimore, Md., have dissolved partner- 
ship. The business is continued by Lewis A. Carr under 
the same style. 


The Centennial Mill Co., of Avoca, Iewa, recently or- 
dered from E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., a 
14x36 Reynolds-Corliss Engine complete for their flour- 
ing mill at Avoca, i 


Saxton & Winchell, Cincinnati, Ohio, have just or- 
dered from the Stillwell & Bierce Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, one of their Lime Extracting 
Heaters and Filters. 


E. P. Allis & Co., of the Reliance Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., lately received an order for a 14x42 Reynolds-Cor- 
liss Engine complete for the Dorset Pipe and Paving 
Co., of Chicago, Il. 


W. H. Godlove, the owner of an elevator at Montgom- 
ery City, Mo., was burned out April 11. The elevator 
contained about 3,000 bushels of corn. Loss, about $5,- 
500% insurance, $3,500. 


The Ogilvie Milling ©o., of Winnipeg, Man., intend 
erecting a 30,000 bushel elevator at Portage la Prairie. 
They will also erect elevators at some of the other wheat 
centers of the Prairies. : 


There are prospects of an elevator being built at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as a mate to Elevator A. The company 
owning the latter have ample steam power and ground 
adjoining for another elevator. 


The elevator at Grove City, Minn., was burned Thurs- 
day, May 3. Lindberg’s elevator on the opposite side of 
the track was in great danger, taking fire three times, 
but by great exertions was saved. 


Fargo, Dakota, has three elevators, with an aggregate 
capacity of over 300,000 bushels. There are also five 
large warehouses, built by private individuals, for the 
storage of wheat and merchandise. 


The Harrison Conveyor Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
have put in for M. Brand 380 feet of their conveyor in 
one line, to carry barley from steep tubs to the floors, 
and the ground malt back to the dry kilns. 


Newburgh, N. Y., is a fine place for some man of cap- 
ital to build an elevator and furnish grain to the mills 
in Orange, Dutchess and Ulster counties, it being on the 
Hudson river and the Erie & West Shore railroads. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, of Chicago, II1., 
recently placed an order with E. P. Allis & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a 22x48 Reynolds Corliss engine for 
the Economist Plow Company, of South Bend, Ind. 


It is reported that the grain firm of F. A. Peavy & 
Co., of Sioux City, lowa, will erect a large elevator in 
Minneapolis, Minn., which will have a capacity of not 
less than 250,000 bushels, and probably much more. 


The Williams & Orton Manufacturing Company, of 
Sterling, Ill., have shipped additional iron work to 
Bliss & Wood, Winfield, Kansas, for the new mill for 
which they furnished shafting, pulleys, hangers, ete. 


L. C. Porter, of Winona, Minn., has made contract 
with John Jackson & Co., to supply them wheat at 
Leith and Glasgow, Scotland. The wheat is bought 
directly from the farmers by Mr. Porter at various points 
in Dakota and Minnesota, and shipped through to Glas- 
gow. : 


. 


The, Webster & Comstock Manufacturing Company, 
of Chicago, have lately put into the “ Norton Mills” of 
this city, one of their Coker Power Grain Shovels, for 
unloading cars. This shovel is meeting with great suc- 
cess—over ninety having been put in various mills and 
elevators in difierent parts of the country during the past 
year, and much has been said to their credit. 


changers, tighteners, gearing and two of their 30-inch — 


J. H. Musselman & Co., of Eaton, O., are building a 
grain elevator at that place, with a storage capacity of 
18,000 bushels, operated by a fifteen horse power engine. 
The Chase Elevator Company, of this city, are the archi- 
tects. 


The large grain elevator in course of erection at New- — 
port News, Va., is to be supplied with buckets of the — 
Webster & Comstock Manfg. Co., of Chicago. Over — 
two car-loads of buckets will be reqnired for the ele- 
vator. 


Pulleys, shafts and journal boxes are among the new 
machinery added by George A: Lowe to his establish- 
ment at Salt Lake City, Utah. They were furnished by 
the Williams & Orton Manufacturing Company, of Ster- — 
ling, Ill. % 


Van Inwagen’s elevator at Hastings, Minn., was set 
fire to by an incendiary recently, but it was saved from — 
destruction by a timely alarm. <A reward of $300 is bi ai 
fered by Mr. Van Inwagen for the discovery and cén 
viction of the incendiary. 


B. Savage & Son, of Alton, Iowa, have lately pur-— 
chased of the Williams & Orton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Sterling, Ill., shafting, couplings, pulleys, 


under-runner portable mills, one for middlings and one 
for corn. 


H.S8. Gilbert, of Ottawa, Ill., a very extensive grain 
dealer all through La Salle County, has purchased the — 
South Ottawa warehouse. This purchase makes a cep- — 
tral point office a necessity, and he is now having one 
fitted up for him in Ottawa, which he will make his ~ 
headquarters. a 


ce 


Warrants are made out for the arrest of one J. G. An- 
derson, of St. Jacobs, Ill., once a prominent farmer, but 
of late years an extensive grain dealer. He dabbled con- 
siderably in options in Chicago and St. Louis, which is 
thought to have caused his downfall. He is from $12,- 
000 to $15,000 behind. 


The Cincinnati Linseed Oil Company, of Cincinnati, — 
Ohio, are building one of the largest and most complete _ 
‘““New Process” oil mills in the country. They have — 
contracted with the Richmond City Mill Works, of Rich- _ 
mond, Ind., for the shafting, pulleys, gearing, etc., to, be — 
used in fitting up the mill. 


Work on the new elevator at Superior City, Wis., is to — 
be begun this month. It is understood that the inter- — 
ested parties are wealthy Chicago men, and they will — 
control a large share of the Western wheat brought to — 
the head of Lake Superior. The elevator will hayea — 
capacity of a million bushels. a 


An operator on the Open Board of this city was ar- — 
rested May 8, on three charges of fraud preferred by 
Seth C. Clark. The man, George E. Padcock by name, — 
passed three bogus checks upon Mr. Clark in February, 
1881, which were found to be worthless. Two of them — 
were for $95 and one was for $65. 


The grain elevator now in process of construction at — 
Newport News, Va,, by the Chesapeake & Ohio Eleva-_ 
tor Company, will be 175 feet high, 400 feet long, and ~ 
126 wide. Its holding capacity will be 1,500,000 bush- ~— 
els of grain. The foundation is of solid masonry, and 
the wood work of the best Georgia and North Carolina — 
yellow pine. 


Some of the people of Lafayette, Ind., are anxiously — 
inquiring as to the whereabouts of one Isaac Horn, call- 
ing himself a grain commission man, .but in reality the ; 
proprietor of a bucket shop. He left Lafayette on May ~ 
2, and has not been heard from up to this writing. His 
ventures in grain had not proved very lucrative for some 
time before his departure. . 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., of Chicago, Ill, are — 
building a large chip elevator for the Forest Fibre Co., — 
Berlin, Wis., three conveyors and one elevator for hand-— 
ling wood chips in the pulp mill of the Hudson River 
Water Power and Paper Co., Mechanicsville, New York, 
and one coal elevator for the Soddy Coal Co., Chatta-_ 
nooga, Tenn. : 


Elevator No. 2 of the Northern Central Railway Com. 
pany, at Canton, Baltimore, Md., was destroyed by fire — 
April 11. A canal barge lying alongside the elevator — 
was also burned. The amount of corn stored in both 
barge and elevator was 30,000 bushels, and was valued 
at $18,000. It belonged to different parties, and was 
only partly insured. The elevator cost $75,000, and was — 
insured for $40,000. A canal boat, having on board — 
$7,000 worth of corn, nearly all of which was destroyed, — 
was badly burned, but the loss was covered by insur- — 
ahce. 


Messrs. Chas. Kaestner & Co., of this city, have furn- — 
ished the Kaestner Patent Portable Grist and Feed Mills 
to the following parties during the past month: Jacob 
Schunk, Blue Hill, Neb., a 16-inch mill ; J. G. Wagner, — 
Franklin, Pa., two 20-inch mills; The Washburn Mi 1 
Co. Anoka, Minn., a 30-inch mill; 8S. M. Rumsey Mfg. 
Co. St. Louis, Mo., two 16-inch mills; Jas. Byr 
Waterloo, Iowa, a 20-inch mill; Secton & Lea, Atchi- — 
son, Kan., two 24-inch mills and a 20-inch mill; H. J. — 
Streight, South Bend, Neb.,a 16-inch mill; D.C, Briggs 
North Branch, Mich., a 16-inch mill: Joseph Erb, Shan-— 
non, Ill., a 16-inch mill; J. K. Scribner, Eldorado, Wi 
a 20-inch mill; P. Kelley & Son, Blyth,; Ont., a 20-in 
mill; J. A. Mattesson & Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., a 
inch mill; C. F. Bullwinkle, Jefferson, Wis., a 20. 
mill. Tee 
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| ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


One of the most successful establishments of our city 
that is giving reputation to Terre Haute throughout the 
world is the Everlasting Elevator Bucket Company,—as 
its name indicates, a company organized for the purpose 
of the manufacture of buckets for use in grain elevators, 
flouring mills, potteries, etc. The officers of this com- 
pany which is regularly incorporated, are T. H. Riddle, 
President, and W. A. Hamilton, Secretary, both represen- 
tative and well known business men of our city. They 
have been engaged in the manufacture of these buck- 
ets since 1879. The striking features of excellence that 
have made these buckets so popular are the best shape 
both as to its carrying and emptying capacity, as well as 
round faced with no corners to catch, with their own 
patent malleable lip attached and a durability making 
them wear twice as long as any bucket in tbe market. 
They are manufacturing from black and galvanized 
iron and tin and in various sizes to suit any width of 
belt. 

This company is selling buckets all over the United 
States, Canada, the cities of Europe and the East Indies, 
having but recently shipped a large order, one of many, 
to the latter country. Their trade has constantly in- 
creased and their factory is pushed to the’utmost of its 
capacity, running part of the time fifteen hours a day, 
their facilities being such that they can furnish at the 
lowest prices to dealers and consumers. . They also sup- 
ply elevator bolts, at manufacturers’ prices. Their fact- 
ory is at 577 Main street, and office 2 and 4 Beach Block 
corner Sixth and Main streets, Terre Haute. Special 
and prompt attention is given to all orders and inquiries 
by mail.—Terre Haute Gazette. 


BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERSHIP. 


The Illinois Supreme Court, sitting at Ottawa, has re- 
cently, through Justice Craig, delivered an important 
opinion on a question of interest to members of the 
Board of Trade and their creditors. The case was that 
of Barelay against Smith, in which the appellate court 
held that a certificate of membership is property and 
subject to the payment of the debts of the holders. The 
Supreme Court takes a different view, as will be seen 
from the decision, which is as follows: : 

There is .but one question presented by this record, 
and that is whether a certificate of membership in the 
Board of Trade of the city of Chicago is property which 
is liable to be subjected to the payment of the debts of 
| the holder by legal proceedings. The Board of Trade 
I, of Chicago is a corporation created by a special act of 
| Legislature of the State, with power to sue and be sued, 
| to purchase and hold property not to exceed at any time 
ie $200,000. The object of the corporation, as declared by 
Me the charter and by laws, are: To maintain a commer- 
He cial exchange; to promote uniformity in the customs 
| and usages of merchants; to inculcate principles of jus- 
| tice and equity in trade; to facilitate the speedy adjust- 

ment of business disputes; to acquire and to disseminate 
valuable commercial and economic information, and 
generally to secure to its members the benefits of co-op- 
‘ eration in the furtherance of their legitimate pursuits. 
= by 


the twelfth section of the charter the corporation is 
prohibited from transacting any business excepting such 
i" as is usual in the management of boards of trade or 
hy chambers of commerce. No dividends whatever are made 
* among the members of the corporation. Noperson can 
uy become a member unless he receives the vote of not less 
+ than ten of the board of directors. A certificate of mem- 


Re bership is transferrable on the books of the association 
to any person eligible to membership who may be ap- 
proved by the board of directors after due notice. The 
corporation has power to make by-laws for the manage- 
ment of its business and the mode in which it shall 
be transacted. Under the by-laws the board of directors 
are required to provide necessary rooms and offices for 
the purposes of the association, which shall be kept 
open on all business days during certain hours for the 
admission of the members. From an examination of 
the charter and by-laws of the corporation it is apparent 
that no member receives any pecuniary profit from the 
corporation or from its capital or revenue, except such 
advantage in the way of trade that he may derive from 
the mere privilege of being a member and from being 
admitted to transact business in the rooms of the board. 
If dividends were authorized to be declared among the 
members as stockholders of the earnings or accumula: 
tions of money, or property, there might be some 
-__ ground for holding that a certificate of membership was 
property, and liable to be taxed for the debts of the 
members, but such is not the case. However much 
money or property may be accumulated by the board, it 
is powerless to declare a dividend among its members. 
When the nature and object of a certificate is under- 
stood, can it upon any reasonable principle be said to be 
property? In Bouvier’s Law dictionary, the author, un- 
der the head of property, gives a definition as follows: 
“The right and interest in which a man has in lands 
and chattles to the exclusion of others.” The author 
also announces the rule that property considered as an 
exclusive right to things contains not only the right to 
“use these things, but a right to dispose of them as the 
owner may desire. The certificate of membership is 

neither lands nor chattles, nor can a member dispose of 
his membership as he pleases. A sale can only be made 
to such persons as the board through its directors may 
determine. If, then, a certificate of membership is prop- 
erty, it does.not fall within the definitions given, nor do 
_ we know of any definition of property within which it 


- 


would fall. It may be said that a certificate of member- 
ship has a large value, and hence ought to be regarded 
as property. It is true that the board requires a person 
who becomes a member to pay on initiation fee of $5,- 
000, and the evidence shows that a certificate of mem- 
bership is regarded in the market as worth $4,000, but 
this does not change the character of the right. A 
church organized under our statutes may own property 
for the uses and privileges of its members, worth as 
much as the property possessed by the board of trade, 
and the right of a member to attend the meetings of the 
church and occupy a pew may be regarded as a high 
and valuable right, and yet the right of membership has 
never been regarded as property which may be sub- 
jected to the payment of the debts of a member. The 
same may also be said in regard to the membership in a 
Masonic lodge or a social club and various other organ- 
izations of a similar character. Vhere may be, and 
doubtless are, many privileges which a man may possess 
that are valuable to him which do not fall within the 
definition of property, and which may be enjoyed but 
can not be subjected to the payment of debts. A liquor 
dealer may be licensed to sell liquor at a certain place 
for a certain time, for which privilege he is required to 
pay $1,000 per annum; that privilege is worth much 
more to him than he is required to pay. Butis that priv- 
ilege property which may be sold on execution or 
reached by a creditor’s bill for the payment of debts? 
We have never so understood the law. <A peddler or an 
auctioneer may be licensed to carry on their vocation 
within a certain district, for which they may pay a stip- 
ulated sum of money ; the profits arising from the priy- 
ilege of exercising the right may be much larger than 
can be earned by a person exercising the right to trans- 
act business on the floor of the board of trade, and yet 
we have never understood that such a privilege was 
liable to be seized and sold in satisfaction of debts. The 
attorney and the physician are licensed to practice their 
professions; it costs money to obtain such a privilege; 
it may be and is a valuable right, and yet can not be 
taken by a creditor’s bill and sold in satisfaction of a 
debt. The same may be said in regard to various other 
privileges which may be and often are conferred upon 
persons in different pursuits of life. 

A certificate of membership in the board of trade of 
Chicago empowers the person who is admitted as a 
member to attend the meetings of the board and deal in 
the various products of the country. This right to ap- 
pear at a certain place and transact certain business, in 
our judgment is not property, but is a mere privilege 
conferred upon the member which can not be reached 
and sold by the process of courts.” It is a right which 
may be regarded as valuable, but which can not be 
divested or destroyed except by the board itself for a 
failure of a member to conform to the rules and regula- 
tions of the association. This view is in harmony with 
the rule announced by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Pennsylvania, where a similar question arose. 
(Thompson vs. Adams, 938 Pa. State, 55; Pancost vs. 
Gowen, 93 Pa. State 66.) 

We have referred to some cases which seem to hold a 
different view, but, without entering upon a review of 
the case cited, we do not think they establish the correct 
rule and we are not inclined to follow them. The judg- 
ment of the appellate court will be reversed and the 
cause remanded. 


OVERLAND WHEAT TRANSIT. 


We observed in the Walla Walla papers of last week, a 
statement that a $300,000 grain elevator was to be con- 
structed here in time for the next coming harvest, by 
capital connected with the N. P R, R. If this is accom- 
plished, it foreshadows an_ intended eastern {transit of 
the future grain crops of Washington and Eastern Ore- 
gon, instead of seeking an outlet via the Columbia—a 
new departure in probable transit policy that should be 
earnestly observed by Northwestern property and trade 
interests, so as to be in line with any other phase that 
business may assume in connection with the new order 
of things inaugurated by the Villard railroad system. 

It will be remembered that some months ago there 
was a semi-official statement going the rounds of the 
Northwestern press to the effect (1) that a Minneapolis 
grain syndicate had leased the privilege to establish ele- 
vators and grain depots along the whole N. P. line; and 
(2) that Mr. Villard stated the opinion that the grain 
from Walla Walla could be transported to Minneapolis 
for 40 cents per bushel; and (8) the people of Walla 
Walla and Puget Sound were promised from the same 
source, that the freight rate from Walla Walla west, 
should be alike to Portland and all immediate points to 
Seattle, as the shippers might direct, without increased 
charges. 

We make no comment whatever about the proposed 
rate westward, but simply ask the attention of our read- 
ers to the probable trade effect of Walla Walla wheat 
going by railroad to Minnesota, instead of reaching sale 
and a market through Portland, as at present. 

The rate per ton from Walla Walla to this city has 
been lately reduced to $7, or 21 cents per bushel; from 
the time it is landed on the wharf till disposed of “free 
on board,” there are further charges of at least five cents 
per bushel on an average; and at the present qnotation 
for wheat charges—nominally 45 to 50 shillings—it has 
a freight cost of about 30 to 40 cents per bushel in addi- 
tion to inland and port charges, with insurance 
added—the aggregate reaching about 60 cents per 
bushel or more, the whole of which is collected from 
the producer virtually at the time of sale. In addition 


to these charges, the producer is also discounted for four 
or five months advances on the cargo till it arrives at 
port of destination. 

Per contra—Walla Walla wheat exported by railroad 
through medium of an elevator, saves to the “ eranger” 
from five to six cents per bushel for grain bags required 
for all grain shipped westward; next, he will save on 
the discount for insurance and advances charged him 
for marketing his crop via Cape Horn. The rate $13.134 
per ton to Minneapolis (40c. per bushel) is only the 
average charter rate seaward.—-so the producer saves 
grain-bag, insurance, and nearly halfa year’s bank dis- 
count by marketing overland, as the crop reaches the 
“T. K. or port of call,” via Minneapolis, in the-form of 
flour, at least three or four months in advance of the 
period the same would have required via Cape Horn, 
with the rebate of 30 per cent. transit weight and bulk 
left at Minneapolis in the form of offal. 

This is the principal topic now discussed by those in- 
terested in Eastern Oregon and Washington, which is to 
be tested next fall, so soon asthe N. P. road and the 
Walla Walla elevator are both in running order. We 
have no comment as to the business feasibility of the 
proposed transit scheme, further than to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to what portends toa new business 
departure in which their interests are involved. This 
subject is about to be forced prominently before the busi- 
ness and industrial elements of the Pacific Northwest 
within the course of the present year.—Portland, Oregon 
Journal of Commerce. 


SALEM ELEVATOR BUCKET WORKS. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, 
writing from Salem, Ohio, thus describes an institution 
well known to many of our readers: 


“This is one of the latest industries located here, and 
is proving very successful. The proprietors are former 
Cincinnatians, and hearing that, I asked Mr. W. J. 
Clark, the senior member, how he happened to select 
Salem, when he said: “ We consider this city as aflord- 
ing excellent advantages in the way of cheap fuel, low 
rents, light taxes, good schools, excellent society and re- 
markable healthfulness.” 

Messrs. W. J. Clark & Co. are the inventors and sole 
manufacturers of the ‘Salem ” Elevator Bucket, to which 
the first premium was awarded at the famous Millers’ 
International Exposition held in Cincinnati in 1880. 
The article is remarkable in its wonderful popularity 
and extensive sale. A few years ago Chicago had almost 
a monopoly in the elevator bucket business, but now 
Salem supplies Chicago and the great Northwest, as 
well as many other sections of the country, including 
Canada. The success of the “Salem” bucket is due to 
its peculiar shape, smooth finish and staunch construc- 
tion, and the rapid growth of the factory from a mere tin 
shop toa substantial two-story establishment, occupying 
nearly an acre of groundand filled with specially con- 
trived steam-power machinery, speaks well for the energy 
and enterprise of the proprietors themselves, as well as 
for their goods. After the award of first premium to the 
Salem Bucket at the Millers’ International Exhibition, 
other manufacturers thinking the merits of their goods 
had not been fully shown up, succeeded in huving the 
decision set aside, and the merits of all the competing 
buckets re-examined by a newset of judges. The sec- 
ond decision, however, confirmed the first, by again 
awarding the first premium to the “Salem,” giviny it 
a double victory all over the leading buckets of the 
counry. 

“Messrs. Clark & Co,, do not make common, cheap 
buckets, the prevailing demand being for a better arti- 
cle—something that compares more favorabl, with the 
milling apparatus of the present day, which, however, is 
the cheapest in the long run, as they last longer and give 
more satisfaction. 

“Tn addition to their specialty on “Salem” buckets 
this firm make the celebrated ‘“ Novelty” oil tank, 
“‘Mosher’s ” patent bag-holder, the ‘“ Champion” flour- 
scoop, “ Lightning” bag-ties, the “Ashland” patent 
sack-holder and other articles of a similar character.” 


The Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, are filling several large orders for their 
Patent Lime Extracting Heater and Filter. Among their 
large orders may be found the following: Smith, Beggs 
& Rankin Machine Company, St. Louis; R. V. Thomp- 
kins, Dallas, Texas; Capital Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, Frankfort, Ky.; Sexton’ & Winchell, Cincinnati; 
Bel] & Coggshall, Louisville; H. Brand, Danville, Ill; 
Isaac Bailey, Gilman, I1].; Cummer Engine Company, 
Cleveland; E. P. Allis & Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed of the Over- 
land Warehouse Company, of San Francisco, Cal- The 
object is to conduct and carry on a general warehouse 
business and prosecute all such other business as usually 
appertain thereto; to receive and store all kinds of 
goods, waresand merchandise on such terms and con- 
ditions as may from time to time be desirable; to ac- 
quire, own, lease, let, hire, or otherwise control, use or 
occupy storehouses, warehouses, wharfage or other rights 
and privileges, and such other property, real, personal or 
mixed, as may be requisite to operate the business afore- 
said. Directors, C. C. Coleman, F. 8. Johnson, W. L. 
Locke, 5.5. ©. Parker, T. F Cowell, W. C. Brown and 
W. R. Townsend. Capital stock $20,000, divided into 
2,000 shares of $10 each. 
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GRAIN PRODUCTION IN INDIA. 


Mr. Bookwalter, Springfield, Ohio, traveling in India, 
writes of the agriculture of that country as follows: 


“Even to an American accustomed to the great things 
of his own country, many of the leading crops of India 
seem immense. First in importance is that of rice, of 
which there are over fifty millions of acres in cultiva- 
tion, giving an annual out-turn of over thirty millions of 
tons. That of millet, with its many varieties of sorg- 
hum, cholum, jaur, bojra, ete., etc, stands next in im- 
portance, and .of this over forty millions of acres are 
cultivated, yielding over four hundred millions of bush- 
els. This crop, beside constituting the great food staple 
of India. supplies also each year over one hundred mil- 
lions of tons of fodder as animal food, being three times 
the hay crop of America. The;wheat crop is next inrank, 
of which there are cultivated ‘annually over twenty-five 
millions of acres, with an out-turn exceeding three hun- 
dred millions of bushels. You will therefore see that 
India stands second only to the United States as a wheat- 
producing country. Indian corn, though of compara- 
lively recent introduction, has increased in favor rap- 
idly, and there is now raised over seventy millions of 
bushels annually. The first cargo was shipped to Eu- 
rope only a few days since. It ‘would indeed be-one of 
the curiosities of international trade if from this small 
beginning there should grow, as in the case of wheat, a 
foreign export trade of great proportions. It is asserted 
by those who seem informed, that in the central pro- 
vinces of India alone, enough Indian corn can be raised 
to supply the wants of. Great Britain, to which country 
we ship, I believe, several millions of tons annually. 


c 


For S&S Sale. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator, office, scales, Jumber sheds, corn cribs, etc., 
with exclusive privileges, at Metz, Iowa, on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. Address 

Box 118, Newton, Iowa. 


CORLISS ENGINE FOR SALE. 

For sale at a bargain, a first-class Corliss Engine com- 
plete, 24x48. Itis better than new, have been used only 
a few months. Ready for immediate delivery. For 
particulars apply personally, or by letter, to 

CuIsHoLM Bros. & Gunn, 64 8. Clinton street, Chicago, 
Til. 


FOR SALE. 
A grain elevator, storage capacity 10,000; run by 
horse power. Everything ‘as good as new. Located at 


one of the best grain points in the State. Also corn 
cribs, lots, coal shed, office and scales. Price $3,500 
cash. For particulars and reason for selling, address . 
JAMES WILLOX, 
Exira, Audubon County, Lowa. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator located on the main line of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba R. R., 118 miles west from St. 
Paul, Minn., in the hard wheat belt. Large trade. Hand- 
led 125,000 bushels of wheat the first year, 115,000 bush- 
els the second, and will handle 100,000 bushels of wheat, 


50,000 bushels of oats, 5,000 bushels of barley, and 5,000 


bushels of flax-seed, the present season. There isa feed. 


mill attached, Capacity of house for wheat is 40,000 
bushels, and for oats, barley and flax-seed, 25,000 bush- 
els. Steam power. Everything in order. House said 
to be one of the most easily handled on the line. It has, 
the owner thinks, been the most successful house on the 
line, especially the present season. Address 

H. 8. Syopere, Kerkhoven, Minn. 


Special Wotices. 


Whe Chicago Seale Co. sell Scales of all kinds 
also Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 
scriptions at about one half usual prices. Buyers will 
save money by sending for their Price List. 


Elevator Men—Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 


For Sale Cheap— Trimmer Scourer, Novelty 
Separator and Oat Separator. Address A. M., care 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GILMAN, CHENEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


—-FOk THE SALE OF—— 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 
102 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. 


F, H. PEAVEY & CO,, 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 13, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Extra facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 


Prompt Attention given to any business entrusted to our 
care. 


TRIMBiIE & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Etc. 
Room 38, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders. 


References: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


E. & H. 6. EDWARDS, 
G@RAIN AND MILLSTUFES, 
i @ OVE 2 Olean 
162 Washington St., Chicago. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


W. W. HUNTER, 


6 and 7 Washington Block, Chicago, 


SHIPPING, GRAIN # FEED COMMISSION. 


Filling Eastern Orders a Specialty. 
EE. A. BISEOP « CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES. 
No. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Minfeapolis. 


=O oe 
Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty/ 
CHANDLER; BROWN C@., 


GRAIN, SEEDS & LIVE STOCK COMMISSION, 


aiaiee and Provisions for Cash or Future Delivery 
Bought, Sold, and Carried on Margins. 


No. 78 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE, 


Live Stock Offices at Stock Yards in Both Cities. 


J. A. Brown, E. H, Chandler, 
H. E. Chandler, ¢Chicago. Established 1863. G.wW. Chandler, L Milwaukee, 
A. H. Pirie, D. G. Owen, 


’ 


WARNER & WitLBUR, 


General Commission Merchants _ 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Il].; Col. E. A. Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota, nL; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Hudson, N. Y.’ Wm. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.: Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, iN ines or O. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Oreek, Mich. 


ESTABLISZED 1866. 


J. ViAN WwW lowe 


Grain and Flour Agent. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


References and Cable Codes Furnished! 
GOODRIDGH, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN anpb FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


A. B. TA WI Ome 
Commission Grain Nore 
> —AND— 


Wholesale Dealer in Flour and Bran, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Careful attention given to consignments, and orders for Flour or 


ran filled at lowest Prices. 


Books on Steam Power! 


We will send any of the following uamed books 
postage free on receipt of annexed prices. 


Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure, 
or Non-Condensing Steam Engines: 
Including the Modeling, Construction and 
Management of Steam Engines and Boilers. 
With yaluable illustrations. By Sy Stephen 
Roper, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, revised 
and enlarged, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, _..$2 00 


Sait a0 
SS 


Roper.—Handbook of Modern Steam 
Kire-Engines: With illustrations, by 
Stephen Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt 
Cl OE pee eee Ce oe ee eens $3 50 


(ih 
INN 


Koper —Use and Abuse of the Steam 
Boiler: By Stephen Roper, Engineer, fifth 
edition, with illustrations, 
CU ie a eee een 


18mo., tucks, gilt 


wwe nee e re sewee =n-n asa e100 


Koper.—Engineer’s Handy Book-..$3 50 


Roper.—Questions and ‘Answers for 
Engineers 2.224 ee. $3 00 


Address, MITOHELL BROS, C0., 
184 & 186 Dearborn St., Chicago,1ll, 


TheEvayasting ElevatorBucket Co. 


i r 


THE EVERLASTING ELEVATOR BUCKET GO, 


Terre EIaute, Ind. 


» M. NAGLE, 


Siow Tiree 


Manufactures three of 
the best elevator buckets 
eon the market. The ‘‘Ky- 
erlasting” is round faced, 
no corners to catch; su- 
perior carrying and emp- 
tying capacity, with pat- 
ent malleable iron lip. 
Outwears any bucket in 
the market. he ‘‘Boss” 
has an oval front and 
square bottom. Light, 
strong and durable; lip 
can be attached if de- 
sired. The ‘Keystone” 
is as near perfect as a 
square cup can be. The 
corners are rounded,with 
double bottom, and sub- 
stantially made. Prices 
7 as low as ordinary buck- 
ets. Best of testimon- 
ials. Sold to mill fur- 
/ nishers generally. Order 
from your furnishers or 
of us direct. They pack 
closely. Eleyator Bolts 
at manufacturers’ prices. 


For Boilers, Steam, Hot Air, 
Pipes. 
lation of Heat. 


Mfgs. and Sole Proprs., 7S & 


cular, and name this paper. 


RATS 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, Stationary 


AND 


Agvicultural 


paid for $1.00, Circulars free. 


BRADLEY’S 


INSULATED AIR COVERINGS. 


Made of soft Felting, lined and inter- 
sected with Asbestos paper. 


Prevents condensation of steam and Rad- 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


Chicago. Send for Illustrated Descriptive cir. 


EXTERMINATED. 


NO BAITED TRAPS. 
162 Rats killed in 10 days, 20 rats in 1 day in 


The Quigley Runway Traps. 


Endorsed by Mills, Merchants, 


J, H. HEISSER, Sole Manufacturer, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


Over 15.000 
in use. They 
do not Clog or 
Heat. 

Grinds 60 bush- 
els per hour. No 
other mill will do 
an equal amount 
of work with the 
same power. All 
__ feed mills of sim- 
7 ilar construction 
to the Challenge 
are infringements 
of the patents 


Gas and Water 


recent decision of 
“i the U.S. Court 
has pained our rights to these patents, and we 


infringe on said Patents. For descriptive cireular 
of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Horse-Powers, Wood-Saws, Steamers, 


80 Lake &t., 


Pumps.’etc., address CHALLENGE ee q 


AND FEED MILL CO., Batavia, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


eee “TRADE, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ete. Sent Post- 


Street, Chicago. 


owned by us. A ~ 


Address Mircure.. Bxos. Co., 184 & 186 Dantperde 


caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that 


Ole American letatop 
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Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


PORT HURON, MICH., Jan. 20, 1882. 


you there, and we trust that our business relations 


Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in saying that the 


thus pleasantly begun may continue in the future. We 


thorough and workmanlike manner in which you have | 
covered two Grain Elevators for our firm, warrants us | 


| shall be pleased at all times to reeommend your work 
to any one who may inquire of us. Yours very truly, 


in recommending your Iron work to any one wanting 
a first-class job in every tree Yours very respect- 


THOMPSON. li 


J.T. MOULTON & SON. 


fully, J. EK. & W. F. BOTSFORD. 


Ojjice of Toledo & Wabash Elevator Co. ) 


a la 


TOLEDO, O, Feb. 23, 1882. 


DULOTH, MINN., March 20, 1882. 

Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in saying that the iron : 
covering put on our Elevator, ‘‘ B,” by you has given | 
us entire satisfaction. We shall be pleased to recom- 


Sime ae OF 


Gentlemen :—All our Elevators are covered, sides and 
| ends, with corrugated iron. That put on by you has 
stood the test for about eight years and is still good. I 


mend your work at any time. Very truly yours, Lake 
Superior Elevator Co, GEORGE RUPLEY, Supt. | 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb., 18, 1882. 


f can recommend your firm as reliable for GOOD WORK. 
; Truly yours, J. 8S. DICKINSON, Supt. 


Gentlemen :—We congratulate you upon the success- || 


ESTIMATES MADE AND CONTRACTS TAKEN 


ful completion of your large contract with us for the 


tin and corrugated iron covering of the Toledo & 


In any part of the United States or Canadas. 


Wabash Elevator No. 5, at Toledo, O. It gives us pleas- 
ure to commend the excellency of the work done by 


Address, 


M. ¥. 


SEELEY. 


J. S. SEELEY. 


E. E. HANKS. Cc. R. DELAMATYR. 


Te Neb., 


Hlevator Bulders, 


We build a “Seeley” Elevator that 


=| stands at the head of Eleyators as a self-bind- 


er stands at the head of reapers. We furnish 


Plans, Specifications and Wstimates. 
Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY, 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in tho 
United ‘ZED De Sy 


nt every Form, adapted to ROE PURPOSES. 
Machine Belting 


WITH 


Smooth Metallic Rubber 
' Surface, 


This Company has manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
made in the world for tie 
Principal Elevators at C1.i- 
cago, Buffalo and New York. 


Steam aud Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 
__* RUBBER “TEST” HOSE, made of Vul- 
eanized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duek ; 
Cotton “CABLE” HOSE, Circular, W: ov- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand lire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
_ Brewens’ use. 


rious Sizes used. 


Original Solid 


VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels mado on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods fi: it 
Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Tron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK 


Belting and Packing Co., 


WAREHOUSE, 


15 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK, 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurers 


these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
pond with us and saye costly mistakes. 


THE “SALEM” 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Awarded First Prémium 


At the Millers’ International Exhibition. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Seamless Rounded Corners. 

No seams to burst; no corners to catch or clog; 
“takes” easily, and delivers promptly—not liable to 
carry down the back leg. 

Shovel Edge, ea Heel, Smooth 

ish. 
And freedom from projecting seams, rivet heads, 
bands, etc., makes it run easy, saves power, re- 
duces strain or wear and tear “of belting, ete. 
It is Strong and Durable. 
Will ontwear three or four hand-made buckets. 

It meets the advanced ideas of the times success- 

sal andis nearer perfection in every respect than 
other bucket made. 
eading Millwrights recommend it, and the best 
informed Millers approve and adopt it. 
W.J. CLARK & CO., Bole Mif’rs, 
; LEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom No. s ‘Clift st. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE 


Effective, Simple, Durable and Cheap. 


Especially adapted for 
the operation of small mill 
and Railroad Elevators, 
Farm Mills, sawing wood 
and the running of light 
machinery generally. 
OVER 2500 IN USE. 
Can be easily operated by 
any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Every Engine com- 
plete ready to run as soon 
as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in 
price. Will give the 
full Sawer Claimed. 

3 H. Power.$240 | 44 Hi. Power. 8280 
6% be 355 | $% 440 
Fine new illustrated catalogue sent on appli’tion. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, O, 


Send for Circular & Price Vist. 


f.C.MUGLER ENG.co.cLEV: 


NWOSER Ce THOMPSON, 


26, 30 and 82 River: Street, 


CLEVELAND, OQ HATO. 


SEELEY, SON & C0. PROTECT FROM FIRE. 


1 To Owners of Mills and Mannfactories: 


You protect your buildings from the weather with 
paint; then why not at the same time save your 
property, as jar as possible, from fire... THE Cut- 
caGo FirE-PrRoo¥F Paint Co. manufacture a ready 
mixed paint that accomplishes both objects. and 
is the only paint made that is RELI- 
ABLE for both purposes. Railroad Co’s, Saw 
Mill men, and manufacturers of all kinds, as weil 
as thousands of others are using it. Send for cir- 
culars with testimonials, of which we have an 
| abundance, that will satisfy the sceptical. 


Chicago Fire-Proof Paint Co., 


86 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROVIDENCE STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 


PROVED MN Cm. Ee. L.; 
SOLE BUILDERS OF 


TRE: IMPROVED 


Greene Automatic Cut-off Engine, 


ALSO, BOILERS, TANKS AND SHEET IRON WORK. 
H W. GARDNER, Pres. T. W. PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 


NOTICE: 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps 


Notice is hereby given, that I have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following Letters 
Patent on Grain Dumps: 

One issued to JOHN SYPES, October 10, 1871, No. 119,799, for improvement in Grain Dumps; and 
all persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on the above patent must 
make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance with the usual ter me, if 
they desire to continue to use or manufacture the same, or legal steps will be taken to enlorce said 
patent against all infringers. 

Applications for licenses for using said patented improvement and for settlement for past in- 
fringements should be addressed to 


JAMES A. BRIGHT, Mexico, Mo. 


D. A. FRALEY, 


Complainants’ Counsel, 


THOMAS GILMORK, Manager. 


Fairbury, Il. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 


Established 1863. 


General Machinery. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and. 
GEARING 
LACS Gm Ag eryas 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use. 


leh 
UT sith 


Sold under a full guarantee to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money refunded. 

Parties erectiug Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our II- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 
303 to 311, So. Canal St. 
74 to 98 Harrison St., a CHICAGO. 
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ELEVATOR BUILDERS = 


with All Modern Improvements. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES, PRICES, &c. 


CHISHOLM BROS. & GUNN, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
64 & 66 8S. Clinton Street. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


228 Washington Avenue, South. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


L.C. BARNETT 


36 Washington Ave. S. 


ROOM 10, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Builder 


Sissippl. 


More than 50 in successful 
operation in the Northwest. 


fl 
awl 


py il 


We can refer intending builders 
to any and all of them. 


The Most Storage for the 
Least Money 


AND 


The Handiest to Operate. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use and licensing parties to continue to use and 
also putin new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Anyone using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NWO'TriCE: | 
To Parties Using Gram Dumps 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained to prosecute infringers of the following 
Letters Patent on Grain Dumps : : 

_ One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct, 13, 1865, No. 88,005. 
for Improyement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 
One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Noy. 33, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 
One granted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,010, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and 
all persons or parties manufacturing or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above 
described Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance 


with the usual terms, ifthey desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be 
taken to enforce said Patents against all infringers. 


Reissued December 20, 1870, No. 4,212, 


’ Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for pagt 
infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, IH. 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ARCHITECTS. 


We Furnish Plans and Specifications for Grain Elevators of any desired capacity, 
Grain Elevator Supplies always on hand. 


¢ i 
For all territory west of the Mis- | 


KNOW THE LAW. 
s$1.00 


BUYS 


 BARNET’S 


unmercil Dietonaey 


With Legal Notes, 


For Commercial Use Throughout 


the United States. 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, 
the laws of business in a “‘ nutshell.” h 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. Address — 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, 1 

184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Til. — 
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* 30,000 FEET 


CALDWELL'S 


CONVEYOR 


Carried in stock of 3, 4, 6, 9, 12 and 
16 in. diameter, right and left han; 
Standard sizes and lengths, if dr- 
dered, according to catalogue. Can 
ship same day order is received. 
This Conveyor is guaranteed notto 
injure flour. Cut outkind you want 
and send with order. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 
ON HAND. 


Hi. W. CALDWELL, 


46 8. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.C. KRUEGER, Supt 


The Chicago Rawhide MTg Co. 


Manufacturers of \ 


Ravhile Belting, Lave Leather & hoy, 


— (Specially. Adapted for) _ 
Elevators. 


Patented June 22, 1875. 


Reissued January 4, 1876. 


) 


RIGHT 


HAND. 


Wi Sia . j 


EFT HAND. 


5 


. 


Lariats and other Rawhide Goods of all Kinds, 


BY KRUEGER’S PATENT. 


75 & 77 EB, Ohio St., CHICAGO. 
— () b 


THIS BELTING & LACE LEATHER NEVER BECOMES HARD. rt 


THE HINMAN GRAIN DUMP. 


= 


ii 


a 


ll 
i 


Th» Hinman Dump possesses many advantages over other dumps that places its superiority be- 
yond all question. The front end of the wagon is raised to any height desired, the rear end remain- 
ing stationary, necessitating full three feet less height of platform or driveway. There is no possi- — 

bility of accident to horses or wagon. The wheel for elevating operates easily three or more dumps. — 
Whilst especially designed for elevators, its superiority for portable and track use can be readily 
scen in the cut above. Elevator men can readily see that one-half the space is saved in Mae 
into the pit when used in elevator, or rail dump must be one-half higher for same pit room. hen 
necessary a load of thirty or forty bushels of grain can be dumped around the mouth of the pit on 
top of driveway. Elevating wheel is ten feet in diameter. Cost of material, including driveway, 
$40 to $50. Spoke wheel and fixtures furnished at reasonable charges. Three of these dumps, in use 
since 1873, all worked from one wheel, can be seen at Elkhart Elevator, Elkhart City, Illinois. A 
positive guarantee with every Dump, and ten to thirty days trial must give satisfaction or money re- 

funded. Circulars and any further iuformation cheerfully given by addressing . . 


WESTERN GRAIN DUMP COMPANY, Lincoln, Ill. 


BOW’S VENTILATOR, 


For Grain, EXtay, Fruit, E'tc. 
(Patented April 25th and Oct. 17th, 1882.) oe 

This Invention Ventilates Grain Bins, Hay Mows, or any receptacle for — 
Cereals of Various Kinds, in such a manner as to 


PREVENT HEATING OR DECOMPOSITION. i 
For Particulars, address L. T. BOW, Burkesville, Cumberland Co., Ky. — 
ad — if 


SUBSCRIBHaltO®e RSs : =] 

“@ke American Elevator and Grain Grade,” 
. "ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. | gals 

Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearborn St, Chicago, — 


4 
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- less power than any other sheller of equal capa- 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Frlave Furnished the Machinery for 


MUNGER, WHEELER & CO, AIR LINE oe Be Sth RRR Se ees CHICAGO, ILL 
VINCENT, NELSON & 8 ELEVATOR.. =i aa 

ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. ELEVATOR .. : st “ 
ARMOUR, DOLE & CO. D BULB VAT ORetees eee econ s Che 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. IOWA ELEVATOR ee ue 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. ST. PAUL ELEVATOR fe ee 
WABASH ELEVATOR....____ 2 = CG ef 
CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA RY CO. ELEVATOR. 
N. Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN RY CO. ELEVATOR... 
ROMMEROUAN! KLRV ATOR S052... 0 ole A 
Pyare rem oP VA TOR, 0. cos eo ol ce coerce bacon eee cece = es " 
UMPIRE MRIIOE DAL O Ree een Mere ee c Wene.cce Jen nyse acted Neow cedate toe eee cscs Sesacde ce _-TOLE)10, OHIO 
MUMS OAU LE Olu Ree Serle wana sae) Seine Sowa an aS epas -mebioct dees osceteeaoectauct JOLIET, ILL. 
SODUS BAY ELEVATOR - eb nos en Serre te Bena etc ---SODUS P'T, N.Y. 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


QATLASIR, 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.SeAc (fs 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ce “ 


Send for 
Cataiogue 


and 
Prices. 


M = HM) 
nn im 
i rn Mi 
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Sear 
CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY lll 


THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 


FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- | 
plied is transmitted. "The Special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 
purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which 


the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy | 
and Light Shafting, etc. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 


Mining Machines. 
CORN SHELLER! | 


PAT. AUG. 20, 1872, | 
CAPACITY, 


800 to 1,000 bu. 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500to 600 reyo- 
lutions per minute. 


S53 


== 


Superior to all Others fir service ant Economy 


| Twice as Strong as Leather. 
ANT DENGTIEL 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


“MOORE COUNTY a 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
y Z- Samples of Meal Sent on Application, 
4 Ey NORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO, 
Lon 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) 


Over 


Eeonorior to all other aera in simplicity, dur- 
ability, and effectiveness in working. Runs with 


city. Cleans the corn from the chaff, shells with- 
out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. Gan be adjusted to different 
size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
Two styles made, geared, and not geared. Write 


for circulars and particulars. 
- DUNKIRK, N, Y, 


SELLEW & POPPLE, 


Manufacturers of Standard and iaaitom ate Cut- 
Off Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. 


ee ELD BLOCK NURS 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
FULL LINE OF 


- Wood and Wrought Iron 


PULL bi 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRUCES, 

BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
Of Every Description. 
WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


geerSend for 1882 Illustrated Catalogue 
andPrice List, and mention this paper’ 


a BUFFALO, N. Y. 


takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from | 


POOLE « HUNT, 


a PRA Qs, Fo, IV 


MANUFAOTURERS OF, 


Machine Moulded Gearing, 


SHIAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “Boots and Heads,’ 
“Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 
Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


Pe Wk RICTION PULEEYS, 


made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 
Samples of our work may be seen at the 


Bini ese Vator, se eae aa ae oe ae Jersey City, N. J. 
66 66 66 


Harisimus Cove Elevator, .--.-------.---.-------- 


DOW Sie SCORES Syne a oo ee eee ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, ---.---------------.-.- .-Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator,.-.--..-.------ Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator,.---------- cache be Sal ee 3 CO 


§. E. WORRELL'S COMBINED DRIER «& COOLER. 


FOR DRYING AND COOLING, IN ONE OPERATION, 


DAMP AND MUSTY GRAIN OF ALL KINDS. 


Particularly adapted to drying Corn for Meal, and to the use of Eleva- 
tors, for Cooling “ Hot” Grain, and bringing new Corn up to Grade. 


Machines for sale by S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 


(The italics are just as 


Read the following strong letter of recommendation: 
they appear in the original.) 
BautimoreE, Mp., February 16th, 1883. 
Is. E. Worre11, Esg., Hannibal, Mo,: 

Dzar Sin:—We are pleased to state that the No. 2 Drier we recently constructed and erected from 
your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our LJevator firms, is doing admirable service. It is 
drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour—some of it in a very bad condition. We have 
had ample means of comparison, as at the same Mills and Elevator they have one of the best Steam 
Driers and an Oven Shelf Drier or Kiln. They find that yours does more work and better work than 
either. Though previously suspicious of the newcomer, they pronounce it the dest. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect Machine for the perp eae of which we have any 
knowledge. Very respectfully, ELL & DANEKER, 

Baltimere Engineering ‘Agency. 


i 


co 


THORNBURGH bo ; CLESSNER, 


47 and 49 West Ihake Street, 


CELICA GO, TLZL-, 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Improved Elevator Machinery, 


Ineluding Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Journal Boxes, 
Elevator Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Elevator 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &c. 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


THOROUGHLY TESTED, OVER 3,000 


Steam Engines, 


ee KO See 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


oi AN CE Wro eR aS, 


EDW.P. ALLIS & 00. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE, 
a This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
AlAs. turing purposes, Peres strong, serviceable, and of 
‘ S | x the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work, 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


— They willsave in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over 
—— any ordinary engine. 


‘We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can be used 
with our make of engine and effect a saving of about 25 percent. Also Reynolds’ Patent Feed 
Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue and prices to 


EDWY. ©. AIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NovVvELTyDZ 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 
ie 


ad () 


I Pt 


S 


0S 8 Ee 
California Scourer and Separator 


COMBINED. 
FOR BILE VATORS. 
Fox Lakn, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 
M. Drat & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
| Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. I¢ is first-class. It does its work well. It is 
the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
we have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
Warehouse purposes ahead of ali other machines. 

MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 
(S"Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price 
List. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


MARSHALL’S 
NEW CORN SHELLER. 


Capacity, 75 to 100 bu. per hour. 


REQUIRES LESS 
POWER than any 
other sheller. Will 
THOROUGHLY OLEAN 
from sand and dust. 
Easy access to all 
parts liable to clog. 
Well made. Cheap 
as any. The only 
Self-Adjusting Shell- 
erin use that will 
shell 


MIXED CORN 


FAST AND WELL. 
i2S™ SEND FOR CIECU- 
LAR T0 


———_— 


NOVELTYD 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED.& COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 
NOVELTY 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 
DUSTLESS PEAS BED SEPARA- 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


E. M. SANFORD, 


East Dubuque, Hl. & M. MARSHALL & 80N, - - - 


Kilbourn City, Wis. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


Lime Extracting Heater 


AND FILTER COMBINED 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuwi- 
ties from the Water Before it Enters the Boiler. 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. Illustrated Catalogue Free 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


STILWELL & BIERCE WPFG. Co., 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Great Western M’i’g. 


The Silver Creek 


IMPROVED 


CORN SHELLER 


AND 


CLEANER, consmnss 


Capacity, 75 to 100 
bu. shelled corn 
per hour 
Runs very 
light; is jf 
cheap, sim- | 


OF THEM IN DAILY USB, =. 


READ: } 

‘Tt is sim- 
ple in con- : 
struction, ges . sa 
and a perfect success.”—Hlwell & Son, Cherry 
Valley,N.Y. ‘“‘Wethink your sheller a complete 
success.”’—Davis & Co., Portage, Wis. ‘The 
Sheller is a perfect machine.” — #relz & Bro., 
Monitor, Ind. P ; 

Send for circular, terms, and prices. Address, 


ZENA IRISH, Silver Creek, Chant, Co. N.Y. 


Co. 


Steam Engines, ee 
Pea SEPARATORS, 
Flour Mill BELTING. 
ELEVATOR — 
M ACHINERY Bolting | gate Steam 


Of Every Description. PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We carry the Largest Stock of Mill and Elevator Supplies to be found 
West of the Mississippi River. 


WM. WATSON, 
Grain Elevator Architects Builder, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 


177-La Salle St., CHICAGO. 
HAMPSHIRE BLOCK. 


MUNSON’S 


Portable Mills 


FOR CORN AND FEED. 
' Capacities from 


{0 TO 100 BUSHELS 


per Hour. 


(Sim 


TT 
HN 


re 


le mre 


———— 5 


| 


Over 5,000 of these Mills 
now in use. 


Every Mill sold under a 


GUARANTEE 


to give entire satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


“For Catalogue, prices, 
etc., address. ; 


MUNSON BROS., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


-|a 60,000 Bushel Chase Elevator, driven by a 30-Horse Engine, 


can be built for $12,000. 


A 100,000 Bushel Chase Elevator, driven by a 40-Horse Engine, 


can be built for $18,700. 


\\" 


100,000 


A 150,000 Bushel Chase Elevator, driven by a 50-Horse Engine, 


BUSHELS 


can be built for $22,200. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Sketches and 
Estimates. 


CHASE ELEVATOR GCo., 
~o| ARCHITECTS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


99 and 101 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


FLEXIBLE GRAIN SPOUT! 


For Trimming Cars. 


This is the Best Spout for General use in the Market 
and is 


Designed Especially for Small Elevators 


Where there is but little fall from Shipping Bin to Car. The 
Spout 
WILL SAVE BOTH TIME AND LABOR, 


Will Load a Car Without Shoveling. 


Manufactured by : 


H. SANDMEYER & C0,, 


119 Ss. ADAMS ST., - PEORIA, ILL. 
(@s~Send for Circulars and Prices. 


We Call Special Attention to vur Elevator Buckets of which we make a 
Great Many. Send for Prices and Sample Bucket, 


Kerr Murray M'r’g: Co, 


ace ON es TLL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys, Etc. 


—== IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL MACHINERY. ==— 
PeriMATES .FURNISHED: ON| APPLICATION, 


TRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


—Crimped and Corrugated— 


W.G. HYNDMAN & CO. 


52 & 54 E. Second St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
SAW MILLS, 

FACTORIES, 
COTTON SHEDS, 
| DWELLINGS, Ete. 


= S§end for Circulars and Prices, 
Mention this Paper. 


TT. tr. CLARKE, 


Patentee and Manufacturer or 


ImMPprRoveEpD STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MT. VERNON, OXZtroO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BULLT BY— 
WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under the original it i until their expiration. Improvements 
since added, “STOP MOTION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
away; “SELF-PACKING VALVE STEMS.” (two patents) dispenses with four 
stuffing boxes; “ RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
ders on seats, and remedying a troublesome defect in other Corliss Engines. 
“BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “DRIP-COL- 
LECTING DEVICES.” (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
“Superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form ofthe Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being 


\W)iums-F OR THE BEST: 


Iron,_ Roofing, 


DORESS 


) HOOVER &C°-NEW LISBON.OHIO.\ 


The Largest Manufacturers 


SHEET IRON ROOFING 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Can give the best of References in every State and 
Territory. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 103 and 105 West Frout Street, 


CINCINNATI, 9. 
We also manufacture 


All Kinds of Corrugated Iron, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GARRZ TRON ECCorFrInG Co., 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
Manufacturers of IRON ORE PAINT 
ALL KINDS OF AND CEMENT. 
IRON ROOFING 152 Merwin Street, 
, AND Ma a \ CLEVELAND, O. 
CRIMPED SIDING, Z£ qi 
Fire-Proof Doors and shutters, 


i | 28" Send for Circulars and 
Price List No. 79. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | y 


BARNARD & LEAS MPG. CO., Moline, Ills. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S i 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 
“Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


i. = 


The Latest and Best Machines mad 
for Warehouse Purposes. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MANPSG G0., ..duft, tyr tun SLIPPING BELTS. 
125 and 127 Ontario Street, (Patented July 17, 1877.) that the © Norris 2 reat asa a vig 


have used in our Eleyator and Mill for eighteen 
Cut under NORRIS PATENT, with months past, has done very good work indeed, 


CHICAGO , = =e ae ie = = TCTINOrTrs. LIP and REBATE and is everything that it is recommended to be. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Yours truly, §. V. TRIPP & CO s 
One of the pulleys above mentioned measures “if 


| A plied spirally (by anyone) without disturbing 
T he B AC K B @) | E STEEL ere) RY Vv E YO RR Bey or apo iiag: : ONO affected by heat, moisture RUD PAGER CE HES! 
9 | or dust. Saves ower, Belts, Lacing and Jour- 
nals. Immensely increases power and velocity of BartLerr & GREENE’S Sonnet Feb. 10, 1880. 


“EMPIRE” AND “COMMON SENSE” ELEVATOR BUCKETS. | machinery" Wists aad coment eont with exch | Tear gir--we bear tecttwony ta ain 


m | Ect a, over eee! to ft pulley exact by sending eases the use of the « Nortis Patent Pulley t, 

STEEL SCOOP, COKER POWER GRAIN “: iE . Brooklyn, and found them asuecess in preventing 
Send for Estimate, References, and | the slipping of belts. Yours respectfu 

SHOVEL Information. BARTLETT & GRERNE. " 


| HENRY H. TABER, 5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK.. 


vee |GARDNER’S PATENT THREE CYLINDER ENGINE. 


The most simple and durable 


Say Bs Uy EITGIIES 


IN USE. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED aK) 


CRAIN ELEVATORS, ’ 


Dispensing with Shafting, 
Gearing and Belts, drives a 
he direct at head of 
eg 


Over 1,500 Horse Powerin use 
in different Elevators. 


i 
f 


Address for Catalogue, &c. 


R. DUNBAR & SON, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS _ ; 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


HAMILTON RUBBER CO., 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY co. /RUbber & Leather Belti ng, 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, ete.; Celebrated 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera] Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


iz levating and Conveying Machinery. |__wixwnsnwesny,com agtim ana is tate Sree OTAGO. 
APN " Link- Belt Elevators are fast Su- a Send for New Illustrated Price and 


‘Pattern List. 
perseding the old styles for 


the following reasons: WILLIAMS 2 ORTON, 


SS They are operated with less power. ¥ MANF’G CO 
sh) 


Can be driven from the bottom. 
: They will not slip or clog. 400 Tocust Street, 
STERLING, ILLINOIS. 


pe err PORTABLE MILLS 


Are more durable than any other 
PULLEYS, 


form. 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, 
Etc., Ete. 


SHEAVES @ WIRE ROPE ~ 


For Transmission of Power. 


~EMIERSO-ENO=CP If interested, send for “Illustrated Treatise 
20-inch Underrunner, on Transmission of Power by Wire Rope.” 


Patented March 8, 1883. 


OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS, 
Write for New Catalogue. 


—_—ZiNMPROoOV ED—— 


Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


te~Link Belting may be lengthened or 
ehortered at will, all links being detach- 
able 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


11 to 28 8, Jefferson 8t., Chicago. 


Branch { No.81 John St., New York. 
Houses | No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. 


CAPACITY 
50 to 2,500 Bu. per Hour, 


